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No Series 


of School Music Books has ever received 
such unqualified endorsement by competent 
music critics and experienced music teach- 
ers or such general official recognition as 


THE NATURAL MUSIC READERS 
By Frederic H. Ripley and Thomas Tapper 


Some of the latest adoptions of these books are: 


San Francisco, Cal., Pop. 298,997 | Columbus, Ohio, Pop. - 88,150 
Detroit, Mich., 66 205,876 | Portland, Me., “6 - 36,425 
Indianapolis, Ind., * 105,436 ' Davenport, Ia., os - 26,872 


* in Covington, Ky. ; East Des Moines, 

; Wichita, Kas. ; Logansport, Ind. ; Se- 
2m Mo.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Winona, 
Minn.; Kenosha, Wis.; East Cleveland, 
Q., and in over 500 towns and districts 
throughout the country. 


Send for circulars, testimonials, and full particulars. Correspondence 
cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York CINCINNATI CxHIcaco Boston ATLANTA PorTLanD, Ore, 








A CLASSIC ARITHMETIC 


Studied by Three Generations of School Children. 


Colburn’s First Lessons in Arithmetic. 


Intellectual Arithmetic Upon the Inductive Method of Instruction. 





REVISED IN 1884. i6mo. 230 PACES. 35 CENTS. 


Your edition of ‘‘Colburn’s Arithmetic’? was introduced into our schools 
nearly two years ago and has been used with great satisfaction. In many respects 
—and especially in teaching fractions—I believe it is superior to any other text- 
book on arithmetic in existence. 

In our ungraded schools it 1s used asa first book in arithmetic until the pupil 
is far enough advanced to study the complete arithmetic, and is then used with 
the latter for mental work. In our grammar grade it is used in three classes in 
connection with the brief course and complete arithmetic, after which some other 
intellectual arithmetic is used. In the two classes using the brief course and 
Colburn together, if we now were obliged to use a single book, we should take the 
Colburn alone.--J. O. WEBSTER, formerly Supt. of Schools, Augusta, Maine. 


The Riverside Primer and Reader. 


i6mo, PAPER, 25 CENTS; LINEN, 30 CENTS. 
Fundamental Ideas: The child must think intelligently before he 
can read intelligibly. The end of learning to read is to read great books. 


We have been using the Riverside Primer and Reader in our primary classes 
since the keginning of the present school year. My teachers, without exception, 
are unqualified in its praise. The children are captivated by it. They delight to 
be able to read for themselves the stories and rhymes for which they have been de- 
pendent upon their elders in the past. —B. B. Snow, Supt of Schools, Auburn, N. Y. 


Descriptive circulars of both of these books will be sent to any address on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & COMPANY, 


4ParkSt., Boston. 158Adams St.,CuHicaco, 11 E. 17th St., New YorK, 
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DIXON'S COLORED 


ARE USED IN MORE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES THAN ANY OTHER PENCILS. 


ARE UNEQUALED FOR MAP DRAWING AND TINTED SKETCH WORK. 


ON a 


Cre wr sesrie 


PENCILS 





; 
; 





Tf not familar with DIXON’S PENCILS, mention Tue 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, and send 16 cents in stamps for samples, 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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R. & J. BECK’S 


NEW COLLEGE MICROSCOPE 


Special duty-free prices 
to schools and colleges. 



























The New College Microscope is Beck’s 
latest Suetremneet, and while selling at 
an exceedingly low price, em- 
bodies all the latest improve- 
ments and the essential feat 
ures of the most expensive mi 
cveascne. It is thoroughly well 
mate, autifully finished and 
is adapted for all class- 
es of microscopical 
work. 

The New College Mi- 
croscope with one 
eye-plece,lin. and 1-4 
in. Pecroptic Objec- 
tives, in case, duty 
Sree - - 27.00 


The New College 
Microscope with 
one eye-piece, 
23 in. and 1-6 in. 
Pecroptic Objec- 
bat in case, 

uty ress 
9.25 


The New pn 
Microscope with one eye piece, 2-3 in., 16 in. and 1-12 
in., oil Immersion Pecroptic Obj., with Abbe Con 
denser No . 394, in case, duty fre b 
Write for full information: Sena for Catalogue. 


Wituiams, Brown @ Earce 
Mathematical, Cortes’, Sreneapen, Photographic 


33 South etn St., Philadelphia. 
Magic Lanterns and Slides for Educational use 
a Specia'ty. 





Pr | 





INVENTORS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

Modern Science 
Apparatus. 

Original Designs, 

Superior Work- 
manship. 

Standard Special 

ties. 


Valveless Air Pumps. 
Solar Microscope & Lantern 


Dynamos, Motors, Galvanome- 
ters and Testing Sets. 


Telescopes, Microscopes, Anatomical Models, 
Human Skeletons, Pure Chemicals, Cnemical 
Glassware, e 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 
Successors to Science Department 
ational Schooi Furnishing Co.) 


reet, Chicago. 
New Catalog free to School People. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMER& AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 








Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 











* 127 Fulton & 42 Ann 8ts., 

BRANCHES : 

111 Madison St., Chicago 

708 Locust Street, 
St. Louis. 


DRAWING MATERIALS. - - 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS. 


The largest and best assorted stock in this line. 
We are thoroughly familiar with the requirements 
of schools of all gradesand are supplying most of the 
best Colleges and Universities. Correspondence 









Works and Salesrecs : 179 and 181 Lake | 
| 





| back if not satisfactory. Consists of «1) Self-instruc- 


| mo’ly 1 yr. 12 Pp., 9X15, 25C. 





Frick’s Automatic Electric 


PROGRAM CLOCK. 


Write for illustrated 
catalogue describing 
and illustrating its 
successtul use in 


Public, Private, 
and Manual 
Training Schools, 
Academies, 
Colleges, and 
Factories, &c., &e. 


One apparatus keeps 
every period in every 
room, every depart- 
ment and every build- 
ing, on time withour 
the aid of the human | 
hand.! 

Satisfactory Results 

Guaranteed, 


FRED. FRICK, Mfr., 


Waynesboro, Franklin Co., Pa. 
Lock Box, 406. 


ERFECT 











The BEST MACHINE for SCHOOL and HOME 


it makes a PERFECT POINT and NEVER 
BREAKS THE LEAD. 
Goodell Co., Antrim, N.H.: Waterbury, Conn. 
Gentlemen :—You have the best pencil sharpener 
that was ever put on the + a Have used it more 
than 3years. Yourstruly, G. L. HARRINGTON, Pres. 
Harrington's Business lollege & School of Shorthand 
All Seaionere sell it. Price $1, cont, oupeens 
paid, $1.25. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


GOODELL CO., preg N. H. 





$75 a Month—evenings, to 


WRITERS 


who learn, and represent Bixler’s popular System 
of Physical Training in Penmanship, at their 
own homes. Muscles trained, strengthened, — 
trolled—speed and ease in shortest time—less labo 

better results. Less expense, bigger income—easy 10 
learn—easy to teach. eautiful Parchment Diplo- 
Ma granted. Our $4.25 Teacher’s and Agent's 
Outfit, which enables you to graduate at home and 
make $75 a month evenings, sent for $1, and bought 


546x8, 75c. (2) Business Penman, 
(3) Pocket Manual, 40 
pp, cloth, com. branches in a nutshell, 25c. (4) Mail 
Course, 4 lessons, written letters, copies, etc., $2. 
(5) Ad. Outfit, $1. 

We want more teachers and agents, hence the $1 
offer. Send 2c. stamp and see what you get. 


Bixler Business College Co., Wooster, Obie. 


tor, 80 pp., cloth, 


| ex 


————— 


WPS 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 
Microscopes, Telescopes, 
Photographic Supplies, 
Optical Lanterns & Slides, 


Only complete Science Factory in the West, 
INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION TO ORDER 


CHICAGO. 





The Posse Gymnasium 


Medals for 





offers a thorough normal course. 
methods: Boston, 1892, Chicago, 1893, and 
Antwerp, 1894. Summer course, July 8th to 
August oth, inclusive. 7th Year opens Sept. 
16th. Address 
Baron NILs Posse, K G.V., B.Sc., M.G., 


23 Irvington Street, Boston, 





Fascinating 
Music 


“New Harvard Song Book” 


The latest collection of college songs published. The 
best examples obtainable of the distinctly modern 
college song uptodate. %‘% pages, 35 songs. Cuver 
in crimson and white. 

Heavy Paper, $1.00, Postpaid. 


“Good Old Songs” 


Thousands sold. A treasure book of over 100 
songs which have been loved by several generations. 


Handsomely bound. 
Heavy Paper. $1.00; Boards, $1.25; 


Cloth, Gilt, $2.0 
“Minstrel Songs—Old oe New” 
108 songs. The most popular minstrel collection 
ant 
Heavy Paper, 91 -00O; Boards, $1.28: 
oth, Gilt, $2.0 
“Choice Sacred Soles ” 


Vol. 1. 39 songs for soprano and tenor. Vol, 2. 

49 songs for alto, baritone and bass. Made up of the 

best modern sacred re 

Heavy Pa jor. St :00; poarde, Gt .25; 
loth, Gilt, $2 2.00 


“College Songs for Girls” 
The only collection of the kind published, including 
ype songs sung in the leading colleges for women. 
Heavy paper. $1.00 postpaid. 


“ Moore’s Irish Melodies” 


New edition of the poet’s exquisite songs and lyrics 
142 rongs. Alsoa portrait aud memoir of the author’ 
with historical notes. SO size. 

Heavy Paper, $1 ;,Boards, 81.25; 
loth, Ghe ‘2. oo 


Descriptive circulars of any of the above books sent 
free on application. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-493 Washington St., Boston. 








Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


Lathes for wood 
and meal work, 
Scroll Saws, Cir: 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for usein IN- 
DUSTRIAL 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

Special prices to Educational In- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CoO., 
911 Ruby Street, ROCKFORD. ILL 





and 





C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 
Graded 
Lists for 


APPLETONS’ 
School Li- 
braries, and Topical 
Lists for teachers’, 
students’, and readers 
Should be 


reference. 


in the hands of every book: 
[| T buyer in the land. 
SEND FOR THEM. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 








J. E. DITSON & CO., Phila, 








No. 333. 


Standard School Numbers. 


solicited. Catalogue on application. 
j 

GUM 333, 444, 128, 105 and o48. 

For sale by all Stationers. 


STE. EP ERTS 5~  ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO,, 26 John St, LY 
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i IF FREE TEXT-BOQOKS ARE FURNISHED IN YOUR SCHOOLS. 


YOU NEED THE 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM ror 
PRESERVING BOOKS” 


A CHEAP, SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE METHOD FOR SAVING BOOKS 
FROM WEAR. 


USED BY OVER 500 PROMINENT SCHOOL BOARDS—ALL PRAISE IT, 


Do not aliow your text-books to go unprotected another year! 
Send NOW for samples and information—FREF to any address. 


evuoiwe.re HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO,, 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’'y. P. O. Box 643 A. SPRINCFIELD MASS. JU. S. A. 















































7 é 
An Ideal Music Reader in Chart Form.) CORTINA, TEXT-Books. 
a e Intended for self-study or for use in schools. 
= THE CORTINA METHOD. 
SPANISH IN 20 Lessons. 12th ed., cloth, - - $1.50 
el | i FRENCH IN 20 Lessons. Parts I. and LI. each, - 50 
Adopted for exclusive use in NEW YORK ITY. INGLES EX 20 LECCTONES. 6th ed. cloth, sod i, - 2109 
® . ° *RANCES EN VEINTE LECCIONES arts I. anc ea., - 
Used in every city in MINNESOTA. AMPARO. 4th ed. in Spanish and inglish, i 
1 oy. —_ ee vocabulary, - a 
: : NDIANO—6 8 J 
THE BEST CHART —_ serene THOROUGHLY ADAPTED TO PRIMARY WORK: . | ae with English vocabulary. x 40 
| — . +} pesos 4 9 LLUVIA. - of. sumer d in .~ glish, 4 
ALC ’ EL FINAL DE NORMA, novel, with Eng. vocabulary, . 
THE IDEAL music (uar] H fit Ac HiVveE ALM riesice Ho {oh AR L,I VERBOS ESPANOLES. 4th ed. Allthe Spanish verbs, 40 
FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS Soares Fine Canes. 13th e — - P s 40 
“CO NA LIBRA ” Send 5 cents or Cata ogue 
o Raye corm " Se > (aReedUy GRADED THat tach SUQEEDING EXER cHERUISED of choice Spanish books. Liberal discount to Dealers 
~* TADON a, 
ra rane w wens BP vauren ene —~ alan Be sulle ar SiG. = na aa (GU 
er =< wremearous scnsey |= © Za hadi CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
——_— * | mEonits PLEASING AX ATTRACTIVE. MOS EXCELLENT MUSICALLY AND Pe sce a 111 W. 34th St., New York. 
SEND FOR TESTIMONIAIS AND SPECIMEN PAGES. IDEAL PuUS.Co. 643 ST.ANTHONY AVE.ST.PAUL.MINN. 














SPECIAL AGENTS WANTED. 





Every Reader 
* | The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co,, |s#tsi'toié sss ca Sing 


for it. It will tell you how to save time 


ms 1895— SPRINGFIELD. MASS. —189s | and labor, have a better school, and get a 


larger salary next year. 





> Joun A. Hatt, President H. M. Puituips, Secretary E. L. KELLOGG & CO 
rosmetesenaard i, 1688. 61 East Ninth St., N. Y 

Assets, $15,653,366.60. Liabilities, $14,509,694.31. Surplus, $1,143,672.29. 

he If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and 2402004088 

5; send it to the above address, we will take pleasure i in showing you, not an ‘‘ ESTIMATE” > tintin nd , 


but a STATEMENT ” showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would $ CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN | my 














appear in a Policy issued at your age. 
ing $ Mrs. J. N. Crouse, Elizabeth Harrison, 
en. Iwas born on the. NO en rr in the year... rector. epee 
$ College Re-opens Sept. 30. $ 
EE Cee ee ae ee a eee ; In addition to the regular work of the Col 
a lege. which includes the preparing of stuten's - 
Address is for Kindergartners, Supervisorsand Training §& 
ics» : © Teachers. Special instruction is given in 
or’ “ ‘6 $ ——s ie ek pace to Ain | $ 
: * : 99 99 ~ : work, and in the r use of ma 
5; Criterion”’ and “*Parabolon”’ Projection Lanterns. |@ Primiry erates. 
“ee ” 
- Criterion ’’ Oxy-Hydrogen Magic Lantern. 4 Convocation of Mothers, Oct. 24, 25, 26. 
Lene ates yo ony mpm gf that either “ Light, ~~ —_ 
ight, or Electric Light ma used interchangeab ent ; 
Attachments interchangeable with View Front. pee - $ engi tgmbemag 
Send for catalogue. Chicago Kindergarten College, 
, J. B. COLT & Cco., $ ,10 Van Buren St., Chicago. $ 
115 & 117 Nassau St., New York. 189 LaSalle St., Chicazo. 
* 131 Post St.,San Francisco, Cal. 50 Bromfield St. Boston, Mass yt nh a a 2 th hh a at 





33-39 So. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


_ SOMETHING NEW. SHORTHAND. 


was the ISAAC PITMAN SYSTEM 


“ THE GEM SPELLING BLANK NO. 13, | WHY? ssopted ana taught in the New Yous 


public day schools. 








a W icta it is the Best, and has the /atest 
‘ ords and Dictation. . BECAUSE ana mosi practical text-books. 
al Specially adapted to meet the demand for SLANT or VERTICAL WRITING now so much in vogue. Alphabet and Spect Senet 
;’ pages, double ruled. Space for twenty words and also for dictation. 45 cents per doz. P e Poccmen Sages Pres. 

’ 


orrespondence solicited. ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union 8q., N. Y. 


be PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., Publishers, General School Supplies, 66 Reade St., NY.) , Arvex» the metropolitan Schoo! of Shorthand, 156 Sth 











ke ten le | ~~ - —?——erccmees Special 
J. W. 
AND SCHOOL ) scHeemerHorN & CO.) 1GHT AND SHADE DRAWING 
rt. SUPPLIES. es ee FOR TEACHERS. 
— Saturday Classes in the Metropolitan Normal 


Send for Catalogu 
= Art Schools in the New Puilding of the Univer- 








Musical, far sounding, and highly satie- Y N Y sity of the City of New York, east side of Wash- 
8. factory Bells oo wy § SUCK EY (oI ATT,O., rppnee ? ington Square. For circulars, address without 
ENF A %° Y. 1826. } Best Grade Copper and Tin BELLS delay the Principal, Langdon S. Thompson, 30 

4 Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 








Description and prices on applicatk n Park St., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Walter Baker & Go, Limit, 
i; 
&S. 


PURE, HICH CRADE 


COcOAS and CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


Ya from the great 
"i Industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


In view of the 











on each pac 





SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 




























IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


o . . 
William R. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer, 

851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 


Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 
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For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best 
'Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
'where the system has become 


Se Fitmennrn_) For Vertical Writing. debilitated by disease, it acts 


VERTICULAR aAND VERTIGRAPH| hier? 


GILLOTT’S 


PENS. 


These Pens have been espec-ally designed 
at by careful study of required conditions, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 


gt John Street, NEW YORK. 





























arn PP PP PP PPL PLA PPPPPPP PPS 
F SUPPLIES — SUPPLIES 
4 
q NEW 
ALPHA CRAYONS 
UNITED STATES 
+ —emeaco SERIES MAPS 
} _ERASERS....... KENDALL’S 
LUNAR TELLURIC 
NATIONAL GLOBE........ 
3 BLACKBOARD NEW NATIONAL 
ANVA 
vaarsgcon READING CHARTS 
2 CATALOGUE UPON GOOD AGENTS 
APPLICATION WANTED 
{ UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE Go. 
a 15-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO SIDNEY, OHIO 74 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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BLACK 


LOBES, etc. 





Send sample EUREKA BLACKBOARD CLOTH. 


R. H. GALPEN, School Furnisher, 3 East 14th St., New York. 


SCHOOL DESKS, 


Adjustable Desks and Chairs, several styles. 


“Model”? Com- 
bined Desk and Seat. 


BOARDS, all kinds. 
MAPS, 
Full line School Furnishings, Send 

for catalogue to 








Remington 


And Many Other Useful an 
Devices. 


The New Many Notable Improvements, 


More Permanent Alignment, 
Model Improved Spacing Mechanism, 
No. Bighter and Wider Carriage. 


Uniform and Easy Touch, 
Economical Ribbon Movement, 
Improved Paper Feed. 


‘Typewriter. 








—— 
~~. 


as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
a.,says: “Ihave met with the 
| greatest and most satisfactory results 
| in dyspepsia and general derangement 
|of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
| causing debility and exhaustion.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R, L. 
Beware of Substitutes and I mitations, 


For sale by all Druggists. 





Chafing 


and 


Prickly Heat 


| are in most cases caused by the cor- 
| rosive action of acid 


Perspiration 


and are often aggravated by the fric- 
tion of the clothing with the skin. 


Relief may be obtained quickly by 
applying a lather of 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


and letting it dry on. 








da Convenient L = = 


Soe ea 


Matchless Construction. Unequaled Durability, Unriva ed Speed. 








SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, New York. 








Try this! 
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Instructors or Educators, 


In a conversation with a friend this summer he re- 
ferred to a visit paid a college president. He noticed 
an engineering paper lying on the library table. “ Yes, 
I was a good deal interested in engineering after leaving 
college and like to see what is being done in the world,” 
was his remark. 

It was found in further conversation that the presi- 
dent did not subscribe for a single educational paper. 
Let us consider the bearing of this fact. 

He gets his living by education.. The students pay 
in their dollars because they suppose the college is 
managed by educators ; the trustees hire this president 
and the rest of the faculty because they suppose them 
to be educators. He is supposed to know the current 
of educational thought. 

He is, however, really ignorant concerning education. 
True, colleges can be run by men who do not know 
whether there are such things as manual training or 
kindergartens. It is not so very long since nor so very 
far away that a college professor declared there was 
no such thing as pedagogy. To havea trained mind, 
and to comprehend education are two different things. 
General philosophy and pedagogy are two different 
things. 

What is true of this college president is true of most of 
the normal school principals and professors. One would 
think this could scarcely be true, but it is a fact, 
nevertheless. When Dr. Alden was principal of the 
Albany normal school he declared to the students of 
a Class in the hearing of the writer: “ There is no such 
thing as teaching one how to teach; you select subjects 
for your pupils to study, and get them interested ; they 
learn them. You must, of course, know these things 
thoroughly.” As a Christian gentleman, as a literary 
enthusiast, as a sympathetic teacher, no one could sur- 
pass Dr. Alden; as an expounder of educational prin- 
ciples he was necessarily a failure, for he did not be- 
lieve in them. Of course he saw no use for an educa- 
tional journal. 

There are two schools of men in the field to-day as 
there was 100 years ago when Pestalozzi was carrying 
on his experiment at Burgdorf—only then the new 
school was represented by one man and that was Pesta- 
lozzi himself. In these hundred years the Old school 
which believed the pupil went to school to learn and 
recite lessons has seen its proportion of followers steadi- 





ly diminish, but the New school has steadily increased 
its proportion; it is probable that the Old outnumbers 
the New, but the New is in the ascendency at last. 

A great difficulty is that those who select teachers do 
not know the New from the Old ; and the Old are the 
better wire-pullers. In fact the new men don’t rely on 
wire-pulling at all, and yet it has to bedone, The best 
places until very late years were in the hands of the 
Old school. 

Another difficulty has been that many of the new men 
and women while right in theory are deficient in prac- 
tical ideas, They mean to educate, but do not know 
how to reach that sublime end. The Old meant well by 
the pupil, and it must be admitted that education was 
attained because the mind really educates itself, let the 
teacher be who he may. 

One thing has been accomplished, for which let us be 
devoutly grateful. In the past, though the college 
president, or normal principal, or city superintendent 
took no educational journals, he was ready to lecture 
on education. But he is not so ready now; in fact, 
he is found more ready to decline the honor. He sees, 
at last, that education is getting to be a science and all 
his knowledge of general philosophy will not enable him 
to discuss it, except in a way that will make the kinder- 
gartner, the primary teacher, and the manual training 
disciple, and many others smile at his ignorance. In 
past times the clergyman was supposed to be able to 
discuss education at a moment’s notice because he 
was “liberally educated.” This delusion is disappear- 
ing ; the clergyman is becoming wary. 

The post of superintendent has heretofore been given 
for political reasons to a lawyer, editor, or other efficient 
helper in getting votes; or it has been given to some 
principal who has labored long and efficiently. Thinking 
school boards are doubting both of these classes—the 
former it was plainly seen did not deserve the place on 
any educational grounds; the latter, it was slowly learned, 
might be a good instructor, but really know noth- 
ing about the science of education. There is something 
more needed to make a superintendent than experience 
in the school-room. He should bea student of pedagogy. 
He should know the history, principles, methods, and 
civics of education in a very thorough manner. 

A sign of the change that is coming on is quite appar- 
ent in Massachusetts, It is the determination of the 
state to have all teachers graduates either of normal 
schools or colleges, and the latter are to have a train- 
ing in pedagogy. Thisis what will eventually be accom- 
plished elsewhere. It will be the final surrender of the 
old school to the new; the going out of tradition in 

education, and the incoming of science. May the day 


hasten, for, well as the instructor meant to do for the 
child, the educator can do far better. 

























































Definite Methods of Child Study.” 


By S. B. SINCLAIR, 


Children have no doubt been studied incidentally from 
the earliest times, but it is only during recent years 
that child study has been undertaken by definite meth- 
ods and an attempt made to render the study scientific. 
The results gained so far have not been flashy, but many 
of them are highly important from the educational 
standpoint. 

The vision of many thousands of school children has 
been tested and it has been found that defective vision 
increases from grade to grade. That this increase is 
mainly due to incorrect lighting, small print in text- 
books, unhygienic position at desks, etc., seems a rea- 
sonable inference. 

As a result of experiments upon the hearing of over 
twenty thousand children it has been found that defects 
vary from two per cent. to thirty per cent. in different 
grades. It has been demonstrated that in many such 
cases where the teacher is ignorant of the existing con- 
ditions the child is supposed to build a superstructure 
of knowledge upon a basis of sensuous data which he 
has never received and concerning which he has no 
more knowledge than Lock’s blind man had of the red 
color which he thought was like the sound of a trumpet. 

The different periods of child growth and develop- 
ment have been studied as never before. One result 
has been to emphasize the importance of the period of 
adolescence. It was formerly thought by many that 
owing to special physiological and psychical changes at 
the ages of six or seven years that period was the most 
important of all. While the investigation has in no 
sense weakened but rather strengtnened the view taken 
in regard to the necessity of constant care during the 
early formative stage of child life it has established the 
fact that there is another perhaps equally critical if not 
more critical stage, namely that of adolescence which 
occurs at about sixteen years of age with boys and con- 
siderably earlier with girls. Previous to this period 
there is rapid physical growth and a general quickening 
of the development pace. Girls of twelve years weigh 
more and are taller than boys of the same age. Con- 
trary to the usually received opinion, it seems that the 
period of most rapid growth is also the period of the 
most rapid acquisition of knowledge. For example, 
the time when the vocal organs are in a formative con- 
dition seems to be the nascent period for language 
study. 

If this principle be universal in its application, and 
the budding time for studies, such as drawing, music, 
etc., can also be definitely determined, we are entering 
upon a new era of advancement in study, the possibili- 
ties of which have scarcely been dreamed of in our 
pedagogical philosophy. 

Much valuable work has been done in determining 
the quantum of knowledge possessed by children at 
certain ages. For example, such results as those stated 
in Dr. Stanley Hall’s “Contents of Children’s Minds”’ 
are of great utility in affording an apperceptive starting 
point for intellectual building. 

In the realms of the Emotional and Volitional the in- 
vestigation is naturally attended with more difficulty 
than on the lower plane, and the results are less certain. 
owing to many other conditions such as heredity and 
environment which so largely affect the basal interests 
and impulses and the organization of character itself. 
For example, when it is found that the little children of 
California prefer orange to any other color, one is apt 
to wonder whether in the solution of the problem 
oranges and gold have not entered into the equation. 
Many practical subjects, such as children’s games and 
plays, the hygienic results of vertical writing, etc., have 
been carefully investigated dur.ng years of patient en- 
quiry. 

Perhaps the most fruitful results have been achieved 
through bringing to bear upon the study the discoveries 
which have recently been made in Experimental Physio- 





*From an address before the Ontario Educational Association. 
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logical Psychology. By microscopic observation of 
nerve call structure and by motor and other tests many 
facts can now be posited with certainty in regard to such 
questions as habit and fatigue which were scarcely more 
than hypothetical a few years ago. It is found that the 
large fundamental muscles develop earlier than the 
small accessories, and that it is therefore natural for the 
very young child to use the larger muscles. It is also 
difficult and dangerous for him to continue fora long 
time at work demanding minute muscular activity. This 
principle (with due limitation) is being applied in Many 
kindergarten and primary grades. Very fine work js 
almost entirely discarded. Materials for objective illus. 
tration are made larger than formerly. The tendency 
in writing and drawing is toward the whole arm move- 
ment, large letters, and rovgh outline. In songs and 
physical exercises the principle of resonance is being 
applied, the selections chosen are more classic and the 
stride longer than before. 

Much attention has been given to the subject of fa- 
tigue. Sandow and others have claimed that for per. 
fect physical development a person should never con- 
tinue to exercise after being completely fagged out. 
Experimentation seems to verify this principle and 
further to establish the fact that in order to secure the 
best results in work of any kind the worker should know 
in what way to alternate rest and exercise in order that 
his system may function at its best. The teacher who 
occasionally sits down may accomplish more than the 
one who continues standing throughout the entire day, 
and Crepillon was perhaps in a certain sense not so far 
astray when he said, “ Inattention is the salvation of our 
children.” 

WHAT THE TEACHER CAN Do. 


To one interested in such study and results as those 
to which I briefly referred the question naturally arises, 
“What can the teacher in an ordinary school-room do 
to aid in such investigation ?” 

It must be admitted that much of such work can be 
properly undertaken only by parents, that the profes- 
sional training school is specially fitted for it, that exper- 
imentation is usually costly and that the conditions are 
such as in many cases to render any scientific investi- 
gation of the phenomena of child life almost an impos- 
sibility. And yet I think it will be found that every 
teacher can and should give a certain amount of atten- 
tion to child study. 

Probably the greatest advantage which has accrued 
from the movement thus far is that it has caused teach- 
ers to look childward, and, asthey have begun to under- 
stand the attitude of the child, many difficulties in disci- 
pline and method have vanished. 

The most elementary form of child study is to ob- 
serve the pupil and privately note the phenomena, the 
object being simply to learn to understand the child. 
The teacher who takes the trouble to record such ob- 
servations from day to day will find not only that she 
learns to adapt her work more readily to the needs of 
her pupils, but also that teaching is invested with a new 
charm for her. 

Another form of child study is that which involves a 
certain amount of measuring and tabulating, and is ap- 
plied more particularly to hygienic conditions. For ex- 
ample, the teacher makes a careful test of the defective 
vision of pupils and utilizes the results in seating the 
pupils in a proper position in relation to blackboard, 
etc. She may go farther and keep a record and makea 
report of such cases. These and other elementary 
forms of study can be taken with advantage in every 
school. 

There is a higher kind of child study which may be 
said to be more scientific, in which a certain definite 
course of investigation is taken up and prosecuted so 
thoroughly as to furnish data which may serve as a basis 
for important educational conclusions. 

The following are examples of subjects which have 
been treated in this way: “Fears in Childhood and 
Youth,” “Imitation of the Teacher by the Pupil,’ 
“Child Language and Growth of Memory in School 
Children.” 
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In regard to such study certain points may well be 
borne in mind if satisfactory results are to be obtained. 
The teacher must be instinctively drawn to the work 
for its own sake. The subject chosen must be one in 
which she is interested and from which a certain amount 
of immediate benefit will accrue. For example, an in- 
vestigation of the views which children hold regarding 
religious questions may be of value to ethical science 
but the investigation will be of little value to the teacher 
or class who furnish the information. On the other 
hand, in an investigation of such asvbject as “ Fatigue” 
the case would probably be quite different, for certain 
defects would be revealed which would admit of imme- 
diate remedy. 

The subject chosen should also enlist the aid of pa- 
rents, and in any event it should never be such as to 
arouse their opposition. For example, it might be of 
value to know how many corporal punishments pupils 
receive at their homes, but parents would naturally and 
properly object to such an investigation, while, on the 
other hand, they hardly approve of an investigation 
which results in the pupil being placed in such a posi- 
tion as to secure the best hygienic advantages. 

Printed syllabi containing carefully prepared ques- 
tions on such subjects are now sent by mail from a 
number of local centers, and all that is required of the 
teacher is to record observations and send results to 
headquarters to be worked up. The investigation 
should also admit of a definite and easy plan of applica- 
tion, and should never occupy more than fifteen minutes 
per day of teacher and pupil’s time. A method of test 
can usually be found which will not in and way inter- 
fere with the regular work of the school. For example, 
language and memory tests. can be best made by exam- 
ining the daily work in class. Pupils should not be 
taken from the class-room and subjected to long exam- 
inations. Asa rule, pupils should not know that they 
are being studied. If they do, the results are usually 
abnormal and the pupils tend to become self-conscious. 
There are exceptions to this rule, however. For exam- 
ple, a child who has formed a habit of walking with his 
toes pointing inward will feel very awkward and self- 
conscious when he begins to place them in the correct 
position. Notwithstanding this the correction and ob- 
servation should continue. 

Finally, in performing experiments and recording re- 
sults, the greatest care must be exercised otherwise the 
results are worthless, 

Dr. Fitch’s remarks in regard to the study of physical 
science apply very fully to child study. He says, “ The 
student must begin by noticing the phenomena, must 
put together and register the results of his observation 
must hesitate to generalize too soon, must suspend his 
judgment until he has facts enough, must verify each 
hypothesis by new experiments, must learn how to 
make a legitimate generalization from a multitude of 
particulars, must hold his generalized truth even when 
he has it only provisionally, knowing that it too may 
possibly require to be corrected or at least absorbed by 
some larger generalization.” 

Normal School, Ottawa. 


> 


Prof. Petrie, the great Egyptologist, at the meeting 
of the British association maintained that our form of 
civilization is not the best for the Egyptian. Prof. Had- 
don said: “Savage customs are often as powerful for 
morality as those we have sought to inflict, and there is 
no reason why we should interfere with them any more 
than is necessary to make life and property safe. Many 
good people have confused clothing with morality, but 
the experience of all travelers is that there is absolutely 
no connection between the quantity of clothes and the 
degree of virtue. If we want to extend the markets for 
cotton goods let us do so honestly, and not under the 
pretence of advancing religion and morality.” Others 


critizised missionary effort, and there was not one among 
the many who spoke who defended the present mission- 
ary systems from 
point of view. 
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Medical Aspects of Child Study. II. 


(CONCLUDED.) 
By ApotpxH A. Himowicu, M. Sc., M. D. 


According to Schadow there is a retardation in the 
growth of the child after the age of seven. The ratio of 
the upper part of the trunk (chest) to the lower (abdo- 
men) is 1:1 ; inthe adult it is 1:1.618. Thenormal ratio 
adjusts itself about the eighth year. The measurement 
of the waist increases mainly up to the ninth year, when 
it stops, then there is again an increase in growth from 
twelve or fifteen throughout the period of adolescence. 
There is therefore little development before the time 
when the child is doomed to long sedantary work. 

The above mentioned facts seem to indicate that at 
about the age of seven or eight the child’s mind is ready 
to begin study. It is at this period of life that there is 
in some measure a consolidation of all the organs and 
the beginning of a retardation in growth. The earlier 
the age is at which the child is sent to school the more 
likely it is to suffer from school diseases, An unfitting 
or changing temperature, bad weather, dust, infection, 
lack of breathing exercise, pressure on the abdominal 
region, all these influences make themselves felt in some 
form or other as epistaxis, headache, anemia, and scol- 
iosis, the last named disease sometimes making its ap- 
pearance quite early. A wrong sitting position ; twist- 
ing the shoulder during writing; the oblique position 
of the head, due to following the pen attentively ; the 
spoon-shaped hollow of the seat, which is generally nar- 
row and presses on the tuberosity of the ischium ;—all 
these are often responsible for spinal curvature in the 
very young. The more serious school diseases are un- 
fortunately too well known. Over excitement and fatigue 
give rise to, or increase the tendency to epilepsy, increase 
the tendency to tubercular meningitis, and aggravate 
the complications of chorea. 

It is not only the nervous system of the child that 
presents so many differences anatomically and chemic- 
ally from that of the adult ; the digestive organs also 
present great peculiarities, the small size and vertical 
position of the stomach give rise to a number of abnor- 
mal symptoms; the abnormal length of the lower part 
of the colon is often the cause of protracted constipation. 

The blood and the organs of circulation exhibit many 
points of difference in the child as compared with that 
of the adult. The child has less blood as compared to 
its weight than the adult. The blood in the young has 
less fibrine, fewer salts, less hemoglobulin, less soluble 
albumen, less specific gravity, and more white blood 
corpuscles than the blood of advanced age. These facts 
are of extreme importance in dealing with children when 
they have reached the time of puberty. There are very 
great differences in the blood vessels of the young. The 
difference in circulation effects great differences in all 
the organs of the child, especially in the kidneys. 

The arteries, veins, lymphatics and nerves are larger 
in proportion to the parts which they furnish, drain, or 
supply, than they afterwards appear. The thoracic and 
abdominal organs are developed to a greater degree of 
perfection in comparison with the brain and organs of 
generation, the bones are less firm, more elastic, the 
muscles softer and less capable of great effort. The fact 
that the circulation and elimination is more active in the 
child than in after life should enter thoroughly into the 
consideration whether it is justifiable for a teacher to 
prevent children from leaving the school-room during 
exercises, even at the risk of occasional imposition and 
lack of order. 

In infancy and childhood the vital powers are occu- 
pied exclusively with nutrition and growth essential to 
the existence of the individual. On approaching the 
age of puberty, in addition to this there now occurs the 
still more remarkable evolution, structural and function- 
al, which controls the perpetuation of our species. 

This is the time when the greatest knowledge and 
tact should be exercised, as on the successful manage- 
ment of this period of life will, in most cases, depend 
the future welfare of the individual. 

At that time there appear some very difficult questions, 
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difficult not only to the layman, but even to the trained 
physician whose dailv contact with all kinds of peculiar 
cases makes him quick in recognizing facts quite ob- 
scure to the general observer. 

At this period of life both sexes manifest special ten- 
dencies to the development of tubercular disorders, 
gastro-intestinal complaints, as well as pulmonary, he- 
patic, and cerebral diseases 

These facts are more than convincing that for the 
period of puberty the curriculum of study should be so 
arranged as to counteract sedentary habits and encour- 
age outside work. Ina word the work must be so ar- 
ranged as to keep the pupil’s mind continually occupied 
in healthy and pleasant activity. 

The condition of female children at the period of 
puberty requires special consideration, To this period 
is incident a very long and complicated list of phenom- 
ena which ought to be duly studied and recognized by 
educators and teachers, inasmuch as timely treatment 
and suspension for a season from the routine duties of 
the school-room may save many a girl from complete 
ruin corporal and mental. 

The pathology and hygiene of puberty is of such great 
importance to parents and educators that I shall not at- 
tempt to dwell on them in an article of this nature. 
Suffice it to say that by carefully studying the pathology 
of puberty the educator may hope to be able to remove 
the causes of a great number of diseases peculiar to 
this age, diseases which have a great influence upon the 
future life of many individuals and families. 

In conclusion I shall repeat what was said at the be- 
ginning of this paper, viz., that these remarks are not 
intended as a systematic exposition of the anatomy, 
physiology, and pathology of childhood and puberty. 
Merely a few facts have been enumerated in order to 
show the help that scientific pedagogy may derive from 
the study of the physical condition of the child in its 
varying phases. 

Every science became such through first studying the 
simplest phenomena and trying by experiment and 
reasoning to interpret them correctly. 

Unless the physical conditions of life are thoroughly 
studied, the science of pedagogy, it seems to me, will 
have no solid foundation. 

New York City. 
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Teaching Hygiene: 


INSTRUCTION NEEDED ON CoNTAGIOUS DISsEAsgs, 


(Extract from _an Address by Prof. Delos Fall, M. S., member of the 
Michigan State Board of Health.) 


The teaching of hygiene has heretofore consisted in 
enforcing wholesome lessons in diet, exercise, the value 
of pure air and how to obtain it, the evils of contam. 
inated water, improper clothing, etc. This has all been 
well, and yet the fact remains that beyond some per- 
sonal discomfort on the part of those who have trans- 
gressed the laws of diet, exercise etc., no fatal results 
have occurred. Vital statistics are utterly devoid of 
any mention or suggestion that any minute fraction 
of the large mortality among children arises from this 
direction. 

It is a fact that people do not die from the violation 
of the ordinary iaws of living, but rather from those ex- 
traordinary causes as, for example, when the germs of 
some contagious disease are thrust into the system, 
This being so the direction which our teaching should 
take is very evident. 

And this is the plea that I desire to make, viz.: That 
there be a radical change made both in the matter and 
the method of our teaching of so-called hygiene, or, as 
I prefer to call it, sanitary science. Every child in our 
public schools should be taught the facts concerning 
the germ theory of disease. He should be taught some- 
thing of the manner by which investigations are carried 
on by which is ascertained the true relation which exists 
between a specific germ and a specific disease. That there 
is a germ which is well known, by name Bacil/us tuberculo- 
sis, Should be as familiarly known as that there are other 
plants known as Fragaria vesca or Cucurbita pepo; and 
further that it is as certain that when the bacillus tuber- 
culosis is planted in a favorable soil we are just as cer- 
tain to get a crop of consumption as that planting the 
seeds of the latter plants we will get a crop of straw- 
berries or pumpkins. 

Careful instruction should be given concerning the 
most commonly occurring diseases, small-pox, con- 
sumption, scarlet fever, measles, diphtheria, typhoid 
fever, whooping-cough etc., etc. The pupils of our 
schools should learn the premonitory symptoms, the 
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specific cause, if that be known, the method of spread, 
the method of prevention, whether isolation or disinfec- 
tion, or both, are to be practiced. They should be taught 
what is meant by isolation and how disinfection is car- 
ried on in the sick room, the disinfection of the air, the 
food, clothing, hands and body of the nurse. They 
should have a keen appreciation of the precautions 
which the cautious physician will always take in the case 
of acommunicable disease. The relations of health of- 
ficer to the sick and to the physician in charge, the 
duties of the health officers, his powers under the law, 
and, in fact, all health laws, should be studied in school. 
Scholars in our schools should be so taught that they 
will appreciate our vital statistics, and profit by them. 
These are a few of the subjects which might well be 
substituted for that which is at present taught under 
the head of hygiene.* 


” 
Nature Lessons. 


By Louisa Parsons-HopkKINSs. 


Entering a pleasant primary school-room toward the 
last of the spring months, I proposed to the young 
teacher to give the class a lesson on the wild daisy, a 
large bunch of which stood upon the desk before her. 
She seemed somewhat reluctant and thought there was 
not daisies enough to give each child one. I suggested 
that two children might observe one flower, but she 
still hesitated. I saw a crayon drawing of daisies on 
the blackboard which indicated a very superficial study 
of the flower, and was by no means a truthful represen- 
tation of the structure and environment of the plant. 
I spoke of this and she admitted that she was not very 
clear in her knowledge of the daisy and made that from 
a printed copy and not from the plant itself ; it was in- 
tended as an ornament for exhibition and to decorate 
the blackboard. She said she had never studied the 
flower and did not know how to classify and describe it. 
However, she said she would try to give a short lesson 
if I wished. 

She distributed the daisies in the vase, and then, hold- 
ing up one so as to present the blossom as if it were a 
face, she pinched the involucre about the golden head 
and told a short story about a little girl named Daisy 
who went to walk in the fields with her sun-bonnet on, 
her white ruffled sun-bonnet like this (turning the 
golden head about in different directions). “ This little 
girl,” she said, “had pretty golden hair and a wide 
green and white pointed collar which you see when you 
take her bonnet off; she went dancing about in the 
grass and the wind blew her white ruffles, and she met 
ever sO many more little girls nodding and dancing 
with their slender forms and green fluttering dresses 
and golden hair shining in the sun. They had a lovely 
time playing hide and seek at the party, and at last they 
covered their faces up with the white points and fell 
asleep, and the dew came down and gave them drink, 
and washed their faces all fresh for another day.” 

The children evidently enjoyed this story and the 
fancy of the daisy as a little girl, but what had they 
gained from such a lesson, in observation or in scien- 
tific methods of study? What unfolding of any of their 
powers of reasoning, or even of spiritual perception? 
Only the imagination had been appealed to. It was a 
lesson possibly for a kindergarten morning talk, or for 
a play hour, but not in any sense a scientific exercise. 
I did not wholly condemn it as a relief from the reg- 
ular work, but asked why she did not introduce some- 





* The Michigan state board of health publishes leaflets and pamphlets on 
the prevention of some of the most dangerous communicable diseases—con- 
sumption, diphtheria, typhoid fever, scarlet fever, measles, whooping-cough, 
and small-pox. Any one or all of these leaflets can be had on applica- 
tion to the office of the board at Lansing. The board also publishes a 
four-page leaflet containing instructions as to how a// of the most danger- 
ous c¢ icable ses are spread, and how they may be restricted. 
This leaflet can be had on application. 

The above-mentioned new law now requires those subjects to be taught 
in every public school in Michigan, and ‘* teachers to give oral and black- 
board instruction, using the data and statements supplied by the state board 
of health.”—Teachers should address Henry B, Baker, secretary state 
board of health, Lansing, Mich. 
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thing of the structure of the flower, and call attention 
to its composite character and make a point of classifica- 
tion. The young teacher said she really didn’t know 
anything about it herself, that they didn’t get as far as 
that family of plants in the high school, and had never 
taken it up in the normal school. After giving the 
class a brief lesson to bring out the distinctive features 
of the flower and develop the observation and compar- 
ison of the children with the flower in their hands, I 
left the school with a renewed sense of the need of 
trained teachers in this branch if anything like scien- 
tific habits of observation is to be cultivated in the 
schools. 

After continuous effort as supervisor of this depart- 
ment to secure special training and preparation by es- 
tablishing special grade certificates for teachers of ele 
mentary science, I had the satisfaction of seeing special 
teachers appointed in many of the schools as a part of 
the experiment of departmental instruction in the 
grammar schools of Boston. 

Many opportunities for special training in natural 
science are open to Boston teachers, The natural 
history society invites them to its museum and 
library, the teachers’ school of science is conducted 
every Saturday for their benefit, giving the first ad- 
vantages of the profession, and courses of lectures 
which are free in every branch of natural science. Two 
scholarships are instituted for public school teachers 
in the Marine Biological laboratory for summer work 
and summer courses are carried on at Harvard college, 
as well as courses all the year at the Institute of Tech- 
nology to which the teachers of Boston are eligible. A 
special certificate for science teaching would create a 
demand for these courses and give the schools thor- 
oughly prepared teachers for these new lines of work ; 
such certificates, insuring special rates of compensation, 
are necessary to break up the apathy which has char- 
acterized the teachers who dislike to use their Saturdays 
and vacations for extra work. 


PLANT LESSON IN A PRIMARY SCHOOL. 

A potted lily with large leaves is in the window, also a 
potted growing violet, with its cluster of heart-shaped 
leaves hanging outward. The two plants are placed 
before the class. John brings a pitcher of water and 
Mary a sponge filled with water. While the class is 
looking on John pours gently some water on the lily 
plant ; it trickles down upon the surface of the leaf, 
and runs in the deep channels of the leaf-veins down to 
the center of the plant. Mary squeezes her sponge 
high over the violet plant, and the drops trickle down 
from the base of the leaves over the blade toward the 
drooping points from which they drip to the ground in 
a circumference corresponding to the spread of the 
plant. What is the water for? It is to give the plants 
drink. What part of the plant has little mouths that 
can drink? The ends of the roots. Which plant has a 
root in the center just below the stem? Thelily. How 
is it with the violet whose leaves shed the water all 
around it? It has a spreading root. Why then are the 
lily leaves deeply channeled to the stem which comes 
directly out of the bulb? Why are the violet leaves 
drooping over with pointed ends? The wise contriv- 
ance, the conformity of structure to function, the prov- 
idence of God who made all, is thus brought out. 


¥* 
Education and Civilization. 
Ideas Worth Considering. 


Prof. Flinders Petrie, the eminent anthropologist and 
Egyptologist, criticises the usual mode of spreading 
our so-called civilization among other nations. He 
contends that climate, occupations, and race-conditions 
cannot be set aside. He says: 

“We may despotically force a bald and senseless imitation of 
our ways on another people, but we shall only destroy their life 
without implanting any vitality in its place. No change is legit- 
mate or beneficial to the real character of a people except what 
flows from conviction and natural growth of mind, and if the 
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imposition of a foreign system is injurious, how miserable is the 
forcing of a system such as ours, which is the most complex, un- 
natural, and artificial that has been known, a system developed 
in acold country, amid one of the hardest, least sympathetic, 
most self-denying and calculating of all the peoples of the world. 
Such a system, the product of such extreme conditions, we at- 
tempt to force on the least developed races and expect from 
them implicit subservience to our illogical law and our inconsist- 
ent morality. 

“The result is death, We make a death house and call it 
civilization. Scarcely a single race can bear the burden, and 
then we talk complacently about the mysterious decay of savages 
before white men. 

“The general impression in England is that reading, writing, 
and arithmetic are elements of education. They might be so to 
us, but they assuredly are not so to other races. The exquisite 
art and noble architecture of Mycenz, the undying song of 
Homer, the extensive trade of the bronze age, all belonged to 
people who never read or wrote. Some of my best friends in 
Egypt are happily ignorant of such accomplishments, and as- 
suredly I never encourage them to any such useless waste of 
their brains. The great essentials of valuable character, modera- 
tion, justice, sympathy, politeness, and consideration, quick ob- 
servation, shrewdness, a keen sense of the uses and properties of 
things, all these are qualities on which I value my Egyptian 
friends, and such qualities are what should be evolved by any 
education worth the name. No brain, however humble, will be 
worse for such education, which is hourly in use, while in the 
practical life of a simple community the accomplishments of 
reading and writing are not needed perhaps for a week or a 
month at a time. 

“The keenest interest is taken by some races, probably by all, 
in geography, modes of government, social systems, and in most 
countries the element of hygiene and improvements in dwellings 
and in the arts of life may be taught with the best results. 
There is, therefore, a wide field for the education of even the 
lowest races without throwing a great strain on their mental 
powers.” 


These utterances before the British association pro- 
duced a profound impression. He said the European- 
ized Egyptian had, like a piece of blotting paper, ab- 
sorbed some of the features of our civilization—often 
the injurious, The reading, writing, and arithmetic 
thrust on him had made him silly and had undermined 
his health. 


¥ 
Manual ‘Training and Character.” 


By CHARLEs H. Keys. 


Manual training means training the mind to use hand 
and eye in connection with other sense organs and ac- 
quiring knowledge from well-planned and graded con- 
tacts with objects, in giving expression to the thought 
stimulated by these contacts, and in transforming by 
tool and machine crude matter into forms of beauty 
and utility. Its aim is the development of conscious, 
skilful energy and the subordination of every other 
power of body and mind to the action of the will. Its 
chief product is never the accurate drawing, the beau- 
tiful sketch, the well-made garment, the well-cooked 
dinner, the exactly-fitted joint, the perfectly adjusted 
machine, the intricate and ornamental iron work, the 
thing of beauty which seems to speak to us from wood 
or clay ; but it is the self-controlled, self-centered young 
man or woman who has learned how to live and pre- 
pared himself to easily learn how to get a living. It is 
the boy who is to be a man rather than simply a ma- 
chinist, a citizen rather than simply a carpenter. It is 
the boy who aspires first to the high estate of right liv- 
ing, and afterward to the successful following of the 
calling for which he has in his training discovered his 
adaptability. 

The gir) trained in such a school will come out to 
honor first the demand of society and home for an in- 
telligent, careful, noble woman who can be, when occa- 
sion demands it, the true friend, the helpful wife, or the 
worthy mother. The teachers in such a school must 
not be simply expert carpenters, designers, blacksmiths, 
machinists, draughtsmen, seamstresses, dressmakers, 
milliners, or cooks, but all should be artists in one thing 
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and that one thing is teaching. Their chief study should 
be “ How boys and girls grow.” 

Manual training should havea place in our secondary 
schools because it will teach boys and girls to entertain 
real respect for honest labor. 

Deny it how we will, our sons and daughters are being 
educated to believe that true gentility and manual labor 
are incompatible. What wonder that the American boy 
more easily becomes an agent thar an artisan? No 
boy who has, with his own hands, used the tools of the 
woodshop, the pattern shop, the smithing and the ma- 
chine shop, knows what it is to earn directive intellj 
gence by the sweat of his brow, can ever fail to recog. 
nize in every honest toiler a brother man. No girl who 
has along with her Latin and mathematics mastered the 
elements of the arts that invite her to the clay room, the 
carving room, the sewing, and the dressmaking room, 
or the kitchen of the manual training school will ever 
grow up to dread association with working people, or 
the mother, whose sons are dudes. Manual training in 
our high schools will make respectable science work, 
which is nowalmost unknown in such schools, both pos- 
sible and easy. It will give boys and girls the highest 
kind of moral culture. For these reasons I believe it to 
be the education the youth of our country demands ; 
the education which, as George William Curtis has said: 
“ Shall with one hand point the young American to the 
secrets of material skill and fullest intercourse with all 
mankind, while with the other he shall point to lofty 
thoughts and commerce with the skies.” 

Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, Cal. 


* 


Letters. 


Business Training. 
Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL: 


You have asked me to state to you within a limited space my 
settled convictions on the subject of business education. If there 
is anything in the world that I profess to understand it is that 
phase of education which has come to be designated by the term 
“ Business ;” though why any and every sort of education should 
not be duséness education | am not able to say. I shall not dilate 
upon the fact, which has been better stated by thousands of bet- 
ter men, but simply assert it, that education is never bestowed but 
always acquired ; and the difference between schools or between 
teachers, lies in the ability, or the chance, as the case may be, to 
so direct the mind that it shall grasp the subjects desired to be 
inculcated, and hold them in eternal possession. 

A training for business is a training 
for life, for none of us who amount 
to anything, or who desire to amount 
to anything, can evade our responsi- 
bilities as citizens and promotors of 
the public good. That, | take it, is 
“business ” of the most serious kind. 
Among people who do a great deal 
to promote the public good are min- 
isters, lawyers, doctors, teachers, mer- 
chants and street cleaners,—each re- 
sponsible in his way for the faithful 
discharge of his duty, and all neces- 
sary for the comfort of mankind and 
the promotion of the highest ideals of living. To promote the best 
results in all these different callings, except perhaps the last, there 
have been and are regular schools established, wherein the highest 
principles are laid down and enforced, and such practice as 1s 
possible to clinch the instruction is had. The minister preaches 
his lay sermon ; the doctor carves dead bodies, and sometimes 
live ones ; the lawyer practices in his moot court, and the merchant 
sharpens his wits in various ways, and is taught—even in the schools 
—how business should be done, if it is not ; and I should be doing 
injustice to Colonel Waring if I should admit even for one moment 
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that even street cleaners should not be “ trained” to the high func- 
tions of their profession. 

The particular part ef this educational work which has fallen to 
me during my mature life relates to the qualification of men and 
women for the duties of what is known as business. Should I 
attempt here to say what many fervent and over-zealous teachers 
do say, that through any processes, real or imaginary, we succeed 
in making merchants and bankers and experienced publicists off- 
hand, 1 should say what any thinking person would know to be 
untrue. If I have learned nothing else in the nearly fifty years 
which I have given to this work than that education, at the best, 
is fragmentary, I do not consider the time wasted. The most that 
schools or teachers can do is to inculcate principles so strongly 
that they shall become the guiding rules in after life. The prac- 
tice necessary to enforce those rules, in the broadest and most 
effective sense, can never be given in schools. It can be begun 
there and sufficiently enforced to show the value of the principles. 
The efficient banker, merchant, lawyer and doctor become so after 
leaving school ; and while there are occasional men who by some 
stroke of genius, or through some remarkable natural gift reach 
these high functions, as Minerva sprung from the brain of Jove, 
they are tare exceptions, and known to be so. Most of us are 
plodders, and we should be proud of the designation. But there 
is a difference in plodders, and that difference arises mainly from 
what may properly be called education, If a man plod, regularly 
and surely, in the right direction and towards the right end, he 
need never be discouraged, and that he may do so, schools are 
established and teachers live. The business colleges of this coun- 
try have come into a glorious patrimony. Some of them know it 
and are sufficiently thoughtful and reverent to use their knowledge 
wisely and conscientiously ; others there are, as in all professions, 
who take advantage of the public sentiment which has grown 
through faithful devotion to principle, and trade upon that senti- 
ment by putting forth a base imitation and calling it genuine. 
And the difficulty is that the “‘ public”’"—that strange compound 
of trustfulness and suspicion, has neither the time nor the means 
for discriminating, and in the general condemnation of the poor 
work done the competent and faithful suffer with the rest. There 
are, in fact, no other educational specialties in which it is more 
difficult for a superficial observer to judge between the true and 
the false. Commercial schools and fall grades are just what their 
projectors choose to makethem. They are under no superintend- 
ence from the state; are subject to no limitations or require- 
ments, and cannot be called to account for any derelictions. So far 
as interference from any quarter is concerned, their work, as 
judged by themselves alone, is final and it is only when the gradu- 
ates put their qualifications to test in the counting room and the 
bank, that the genuineness of the instruction is determined. If 
this test is satisfactory, the particular school gets the credit ; and 
if not, all schools suffer. There is a special temptation which be- 
sets business schools. Necessarily, their work 1s restricted to a 
few studies, and these of the most practical sort. Nobody has 
ever defined a business education, nor can anybody set its bounds. 
The main thing recognized in it is “‘ hand-writing.” Even the type- 
writer has not been able to rule out this sublime accomplishment. 
It is the one thing in education that attracts attention because 
it can be seen, and because everybody can judge ofit. Andthus 
has it been from the first movement in commercial education un- 
til now that penmanship has been the leading card. And there is 
another and more potent reason for this. There is no other class 
of schools in which there is such vivid and intense competition. 
Young people must be attracted to the competing schools, by 
whatever devices can reach them—and nothing is more potent 
than a display of penmanship ; and the more florid and unpracti- 
cal, for this purpose, the better. So, the prospectuses of the 
schools, and the flaring advertisements of various kinds they send 
out, must revel in ornate conceptions of flourished forms of beasts, 
birds, and flowers—all beautiful to the eye and all as far removed 
as possible from any bearing on the practical duties of account- 
antship, which is the special work of “ business” schools. An- 
other fad has recently struck a certain class of would-be business 
educators, and is having its run. Its main boast is that it does 
away with education and with study of all kinds, and at once puts 
the would-be accountant at work. It has various designations, 
the most “ pat’ and seductive of which is “ Actual Business from 
the Start.” Its shibboleth is a war cry of extermination on text- 
books, and the substitution therefore of drawers and traps and 
an expensive outfit to be furnished at a fair margin of profit by 
the promoters of this Squeers method of knowing things. This 
patent system, like the “ whole arm movement” that revels in im- 
possible birds and crawling things has tne charm of novelty, It 
touches the ear as does the other, the eye, and so helps to con- 
fuse the mind as to the real meaning of business education 

Let it be remembered, once for all, that education of whatever 
kind requires the healthful use of the mind, and that the most that 
educators can do is to so direct the mind that it may work freely, 
constantly, and logically to the best results. 

Business education is no exception to this rule, 

S. S. PACKARD. 
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* Tolstoi as a Teacher.” 


In the article on “ Count Leo Tolstoi as a Teacher ” in the issue 
for Sept. 21 the types played havoc with proper names. 

Count Tolstoi was born at the village of Yasnaya Polyana, 
which means Plain Field. By the way, the date of his birth, Aug- 
ust 28, should be designated as O. S., the Russians still clinging to 
the elsewhere obsolete chronology. In the third paragraph 
Goucharoff should be Gontcharof or Goncharoff, and the more 
common spelling of the author of Red Nosed Frost ” is Nekrasof. 
As for Turgénief, unfortunately the custom has become ingrained 
for the spelling there adopted. 


It is to be regretted that a language so difficult to pronounce as 
Russian is, should be made to appear far more so by the unsci- 
entific and contradictory methods used in transliterating it. The 
Germans employ seven letters, sch/sch, to express one single Rus- 
sian character! And the absurdity of the German method when 
applied to English may be seen in the chapter on Tolstoi in Max 
Nordau’s “Degeneration.” The words are almost unrecognizable. 
I believe the Literary Association some years ago adopted a plan 
which was expected to become universal. But even now the best 
informed journals still spell tsar, czar ! 


NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 


Supervisor of Drawing in New York City. 


The new budget of the board of education will provide for three 
new assistant superintendents. At the meeting where this was 
reported Commissioner Holt asked whether provision had been 
made for appointing a specialist for training the teachers in 
methods in each of two departments of physical instruction and 
drawing. In that question he voiced a crying need of New York 
city schools. 

New York is almost the only city which does not include among 
its superintendents, a supervisor of drawing. 


Teachers in all the schools receive circulars from teachers of 
drawing who offer to teach them the methods of presenting the 
drawing to their classes, at varying prices. In my own classes of 
teachers I found teachers not only willing to give the extra time, 
but also to pay for instruction in methods of drawing which their 
more fortunate tellow teachers in Brooklyn and Jersey City and 
every other large city receive from the supervisor of drawing. 

Is it not time for New York city to provide its noble band of 
earnest teachers with the help that a drawing supervisor alone can 
give, especially since the class teacher is held responsible for the 
results of the instruction of the special teachers of drawing? 

Recognizing the need of this instruction the New York Society 
of Pedagogy last spring gave a special course to its members, 
Mr. Henry G. Fitz. himself a successful artist and a most original 
and successful teacher in several of the city schools, explained to 
about 200 teachers the principles which have made his instruction 
successful, Drawing is with him no mere accomplisnment, it is a 
most efficient means of mind training. His methods when pre- 
sented to the art teachers at Denver excited the keenest interest. 


- If a vote of the teachers were to be taken they would not only de- 


clare that they need a supervisor of drawing, but alsothat Henry 
G. Fitz is the man-who possesses the training and the inspiration 
to make drawing in all New York schools the vehicle of mind 
training, which the schools in which his methods have been 
adopted so signally show. For the last five years he has been 
doing, for nothing, what supervisors of drawing in other cities 
have received large salaries for doing, viz , inspiring teachers of the 
city schools with a desire to obtain better results from the in- 
struction in drawing, and showing them the means by which draw- 
jng can be made a mode of mind training. 

I studied many systems of drawing when I took charge of that 
work in No. go, but the first real aid I obtained from a series of 
lessons given by Henry G. Fitz. Any teacher (and there are hun- 
dreds who know him) will testify to his power of inspiring enthu- 
siasm, and his work in the evening high school as well as in the 
other schools under his charge will offer the testimony to the suc- 
cess of his methods. 


Our board of education will do we!l to consider these facts when 
appointing the three new superintendents; for no other reform 
they can make, can improve our city schools, or addto the effici- 
ency of our course of study, more than this of giving our teachers 
the aid of a supervisor of drawing—a subject which the last few 
years have seen revolutionized as a school study. Introduced as 
a mere zsthetic accomplishment, it has in the hands of the best 
teachers an indispensable aid in mind training. 

Our course of study rightly emphasizes its‘importance, and, with 
a special supervisor to inspire our teachers and introduce in all 
our schools the methods which have proved successful in some, 
our city would assume in this department the position which her 
pre-eminence as the Empire city of the Empire state entitles her. 


Grammar School, Ne. 90. H, G. SCHNEIDER. 
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Editorial Notes. 


Italy cannot but attract attention. She has just cel- 
ebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of the entrance of 
the Italian army into Rome. King Humbert gave am- 
nesty to some of the men sent to prison for participa- 
tion in the last Sicilian rebellion, but according to the 
present outlook he will soon have thousands of other 
rebels to send to jail. Something equivalent to a mira- 
cle is needed to prevent a revolution next winter ; al- 
ready there are not less than 80,000 men without work; 
and every one with a natural, ingrained taste for brig- 
andage, even in normal times. The grain crops have 
failed and the wine harvest is not likely to turn out any 
better ; the famishing people are being harried by tax- 
gatherers and maddened by landlords. All this comes 
from the heavy taxes Italy has to pay to keep up its 
army. 





Are there some high schools where the question of 
exchange on Europe has not been discussed? Probably. 
Against what do bankers draw ? Cotton, corn, wheat, 
and meat bills. Besides, just now the Mora claim of 1} 
millions has been paid in a draft on London and against 
that exchange will be drawn. Then the Anaconda mine 
has been sold to English capitalists for six millions. All 
these are interesting points and must not be kept away 
from the boys. 





The article on “ Nature Lessons” in the present num- 
ber will be read with interest. It was written by Mrs. 
Louisa Parsons-Hopkins, who died several months ago. 
The author was for many years a supervisor of the 
public schools of Boston and one of the most prominent 
women in the educational field. 





Two of the articles in this number are devoted to 
child study. Prof. S. B. Sinclair, of the Ottawa normal 
school, gives helpful suggestions as to the methods 
teachers should follow in the observation and study of 
children. Prof. Sinclair has been a devoted investi- 
gator in this field for some time and holds a prominent 
place among Canadian educators. His efforts to help 
advance the cause of the new education through lectures 
and contributions to pedagogical literature have made 
his name widely known in this country. Dr. Himowich, 
the second part of whose article on “ Medical Aspects 
of Child-Study ” is published in this number, is a prac- 
ticing physician in New York City. He takes much in- 
terest in the child-study movement, which has rapidly 
spread in this country and has opered new fields of 
pedagogical investigation and experimentation. As a 
medical practitioner, he naturally lays particular stress 
on the pathology and hygiene of childhood and adoles- 
cence. His article is of particular interest, as it treats 
of great physiological problems with which educators 
have to deal and which are rarely discussed in educa- 
tional journals and text-books. Upon the solutioa of 
these difficult questions depends a great deal in an edu- 
cation that aims at moral character building. In fact, 
as Dr. Himowich rightly says, the science of pedagogy 
can have no solid foundation unless the physical con- 
ditions of life are thoroughly studied. 





In an interview with the school board of Conway in 
Wales last summer, the objection they made against the 
education of all was, that there would be no stable 
boys. But, no matter how universal education is, there 
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always will be persons who prefer to do manual work 
to intellectual and some special form of it to every 
other form. Those have read Silas Marner to little 
purpose who do not see this. The schools cannot, if 
they would transform all into Tyndalls and Huxleys, 





Parents do not visit the schools some teachers com- 
plain. Why don’t they? It’s because the teachers do 
not visit the parents. There should be a closer inter- 
course between home and school. Let the teacher 
make a start to bring this about. 





“ Business Education,” is the subject of a letter of 
S. S. Packard (page 246). Mr. Packard stands in the 
front rank in business education, and the institution of 
which he is the head and soul has an international repu- 
tation. His letter, though principally dealing with the 
problems involved in that particular part of educational 
work to which he has devoted his life, contains a great 
deal of solidly helpful advice for all who are engaged 
in teaching. 





The article on Tolstoi’s educational ideas, which 
forms Part II. of Mr. Boris Bogen’s characterization of 


“Count Leo Tolstoi as a Teacher,” will appear next 
week. 


Does it pay to read books on Education? Here is 
an incident which may help to answer. In a village in 
Massachusetts there was a school having a principal and 
three assistants ; one of the latter had by hard work 
got an education while at home on a small farm ina 
mountainous part of the state. She had founda small 
book called Unconscious Teaching and from reading it 
concluded that there were principles in education. After 
her appointment she bought Parker’s Talks on Teach- 
ing and one or two other volumes and was joked by the 
other two ladies, because she read such “ poky ” books. 
She was not a skilful teacher, but the principal was so 
impressed by her intellectual comprehension of her 
work that he recommended her toa friend in a letter as 
“a teacher who thinks and who will eventually be a 
teacher of mark.” She received an appointment at an 
increased salary, and fulfilled the prophecy made of 
her. She said her progress was due to reading upon 
education, 


Leading Events of the Week. 


Re-union of the survivors of the Army of the Cumberland at 


Chattanooga.——Different states dedicate movements on the 
battle-ficld of Chickamauga.——A second loan to China guar- 
anteed by Russia and France.——Spain borrows money of Paris- 


ian bankers to carry on the war in Cuba. Many arrests for polit- 
ical offences are made in Havana; an attempt will be made to 
carry out the relentless policy of Premier Canovas del Castillo. 
——On Sept. 18, President Cleveland touched a gold button at 
Buzzard’s bay and started the machinery at the Atlanta exposition 
in motion. ——Veteran Federal and Confederate soldiers meet in 
perfect harmony at the re-union of the Army of the Tennessee.—— 
The steamer Edam, cn her way from New York to Amsterdam, 
sunk off the southern coast of England by collision with the 
Turkestan. The passengers and crew saved.—The Spanish 
warship Sanchez Bareatzeguz sunk by a coasting steamer at 
Havana. Admiral Parejo and thirty-five others drowned.— 
Rome celebrates, on Sept. 20, the twenty -fifth anniversary of the 
entrance of the Italian army into that city. A monument to the 
memory of Garibaldi unveiled ——lIt is reported that China will 
again occupy the Liao-Tong peninsula in October——The Dem- 
ocratic state convention meets in Syracuse.——President Cleve- 
land extends civil service reform by ordering that hereafter minor 
consuls and subordinates be required to show fitness for the posts 
desired. 
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Mrs. Ella B. Hallock, formerly a member of the editorial staff of 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, is making a marked success of pysiologi- 
cal teaching in the Massachusetts institutes. Her training in peda- 

, gained in her editorial work, enables Mrs. Hallock to present 
and explain the subject of physiology and hygiene 1n a most inter- 
esting manner, and to show how it may be taught in accordance 
with pedagogical principles. It was this that led to her employment 
by that most critical body, the Massachusetts board of education. 
But she was not satisfied with knowing the general principles of 
pedagogy, she set out to prepare herself as carefully for the scien- 
ufic part of her work, and has just completed a course in physi- 
ology and hygiene under the direction of Dr. G. N. Fitz, at the 
Harvard summer school, An article from her pen will be in 
next week’s issue of THE JOURNAL. 


A benefaction remarkable in several respects was that recently 
accepted by the Roman Catholic church in the Northwest, from 
James J. rill, the president of the Great Northern Railway. 
The gift consists in the seminary of St. Paul whose completed 
buildings represent an expenditure of $500,000, the deed, besides, 
assuring to the institution an indefinite extension of liberal assist- 
ance. The formal transfer of the institution was made to Arch- 
bishop Ireland in the presence of the Papal Delegate, Mgr. 
Satolli. Mr. Hill is not a Catholic, But in his brief and straight- 
forward speech to those assembled to witness the giving of so 
munificent a gift he said that he had lived for thirty years in a 
Roman Catholic family, that his wife had impressed him with 
the truth of the text, “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God,” and, observing that the Roman Catholic church 
in the Northwest cultivated its field zealously without wealth, he 
had been inspired to assist it with a portion of the riches with 
which he had been blessed. In the course of his remarks Mr. 
Hill told his hearers that he was familiar with the work done by 
the Roman Catholic church in the Northwest, and that the do- 
mestic interest he had confessed was supported by a desire that 
greater facilities should be provided for equipping the clergy of 
the church for the better prosecution of the work to which they 
consecrated their lives. 


It is proposed to have a play-room and yard matron or janitor 
in the primary schools, Her duties should be to look after the 
children while at play and in their use of the closets. The woman 
who should thus look after the children at recess and be on hand 
in cases of illness should be selected with great care. It is an 
office needing tact, skill, patience, and an ability and willingness 
to mother small children, for it is they who need the most atten- 
tion, 


New York University School of Pedagogy. 


The indications are that the sixth year of the School cf Peda- 
gogy, which begins on September 27, will be most successful. 
The enrollment last year was very gratifying, indeed, to the friends 
of the school, and of the movement for university training of 
teachers in pedagogy and its related branches. The school held 
its own in numbers, notwithstanding the fact that a new course 
of study went into effect, requiring double the amount of work 
for graduation, The raising of the requirements was largely ap- 
preciated, as the number of college graduates enrolled reached 
seventy per cent , the remainder being normal graduates. 

The school attracts each year from different states. This year 
extremes are Maine and Colorado, each sending two students. 

The faculty now numbers eight. The latest acquisition is Dr, 
Samuel Weir, a portrait and biographical notice of whom ap- 
peared in THE JOURNAL last week. Every effort is put forth to 
make the instruction of the coming year the best yet offered. 

During the past year one experimental school under the School 
of Pedagogy was established and plans are already in progress 
for the establishment of two more of these schools, which will 
afford splendid opportunities for observation and practice. 





The University of Chicago. 


Scribner’s Magazine tor Uctober contains a very interesting 
article by Robert Herrick on the great university founded by 
John D. Rockefeller, from which the following extracts are given : 
Speaking of the results of the co-education plan, Mr. Herrick 
Says: 

At Chicago, it may not be too much to say, the experiment has been 
tried of an absolutely sexless university education: Even in the short 
space of three years certain facts have become quite clear: the university 
has not attracted merely the ordinary constituency of a Western college, 
but the equal privileges in graduate as well as under-graduate courses have 
drawn a cultivated and mature class of young women; the intellectual 
standards have not been lowered by the presence of women, although it 
must be confessed co-education has doubtless kept away many desirable 
men who prefer the traditional freedom of a university without women to 
the more decorous life of a co-educational institution. It might be said that 
the average ability and scholarship of the women has exceeded that of the 
men, The hysterical feminine intellect in my experience is not met with 
more frequently than the dissipated masculine intellect in our Eastern col- 
leges. 


Of the character of the training given this is said . 
At the University of Chicago the studer graduates as a person, not as a 
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member of aclass. His work and student life are individual from the very 
first. He enters the university when he pleases; he graduates when he 

leases. His course has been individual and democratic. The conventions 
of an old society, the ambitions of a select set,do not trouble him, He has 
had great freedom, great opportunities, and the stimulus of an eager, emul- 
ous life. He goes away certainly not without some insight into what learn- 
ing and scholarship mean, but without class loyalties, without the intimate 
personal life so dear to us who have had it. 

Mr. Herrick says that the majority of the college students are 
poor, for whom attendance means hard work. He writes : 

The undergraduate men are almost without exception from the centra! 
West. What is this student like ? How does he act in college? What 
are his amusements? He is decidedly in earnest—too much so, | am in= 
clined to think. Frequently his conditions of life force him to struggle for 
existence at the university. Students who are earning the means to study 
are the rule, not the exception. Every possible occupation that a large city 
affords from lighting lamps on the streets to tutoring or writing for the 
newspapers, furnishes the few needed dollars. This condition of strenuous 

verty necessarily produces a very different atmosphere in the college 
world from the opulent spirit of our older institutions. The poor man is 
the dominent person ; to be rich and idle would be almost unfashionable. 
To be sure, the atmosphere is not the dreamy half-lights of an Oxford gar- 
den ; rather the harsh, invigorating breeze of a Colorado desert. Unrelieved, 
that, perhaps, is the word ; unrelieved by prejudice, past and present. The 
student is unprejudiced in scholarship, accepting no traditions of what is 
really excellent to know ; unprejudiced in social life, despising the tame 
amenities of a reticent society ; unprejudiced in athletics, and therefore, 
thank Heaven! stil! willing to regard his amusements as avocations. Hes 
untrained ; even the ambitious candidate for a higher degree in the gradu- 
ate schools is often lamentably unprejudiced about his foundation of knowl- 
edge, but he is eager, sensitive, industrious. College means for him work, 
and I am sure that the faculty rejoice in the fact that an industrious poverty 
will for a long time prevent any other conception from becoming univer- 
sal. 


Indian Education. 


Miss Lydia Hunt, superintendent of the Indian school at San 
Carlos, Ariz., regards the question of Indian education a problem. 
“When I began to teach some years ago, 1 knew a great deal 
about the Indian question, and I had a good many theories about 
its correct solution. But now I don’t profess to know anything 
about it, and I haven’t any theories left. 1 have never known 
this process to fail. ‘When persons enter the work they are full 
of radical ideas. But the longer they actually live among the In- 
dians, especially on the reservations, and the more they see of 
them, the fewer decided opinions they have on the Indian ques- 
tion.” > 

“This does not mean that he cannot assimilate knowledge. He 
masters the courses of instruction to which he is subjected as 
readily almost as the average Caucasian students. But when he 
goes back to his own people he relapses, almost inevitably, into 
savagery, and speedily forgets the civilization he is supposed to have 
acquired. The Indian boy after leaving school takes up his blanket 
and speedily becomes a barbarian in habit and manner. 

Capt. R. H., Pratt, of Carlisle, Pa., thinks that : 

“‘The school can be just as potent an engine to create preju- 
dice, stifle ability, and narrow opportunity as it can be to extend 
these qualities. He can acquire all the qualities of good, useful 
citizenship in about the same time that other men acquire them. 
He is hindered or facilitated in acquiring them only by conditicns 
and environments that would equally hinder or facilitate other 
men in acquiring the same qualities. 

“A usable knowledge of any language is quickest and best 
gained through association with those who use it. Upon his hav- 
ing a usable knowledge of the English language hinges all his 
success in his industrial training. Ignorant of the language he 1s 
walled out industrially and in every other way. The best way to 
get civilization into the Indian is to get the Indian into civilization. 

“If there were no Indian reservations, no Indian bureau, no 
Indian annuities, no Indian schools, and the Indian had had to 
‘root hog or die.’ like the rest of us from the start, there would 
be more live Indians to-day than there are, and we should not be 
confronted with an Indian problem, 

“We must not depend too much upon industrial training in 
Indian schools, however practical or however promising the con- 
ditions. The best Indian industrial school can only inaugurate 
the industrial idea and give a smattering of industrial usefulness. 
The bone and sinew of real industrial worth comes only through 
actual competition with real industrial bread-winners.” 





England, 


It is believed that the Conservatives will do something to favor 
sectarian eaucation. An arrangement was made with the Eng- 
lish Catholics who supported the Conservative cand.dates in the 
recent election, and the Irish Catholic bishops have assented so - 
that the government expects to have the votes of seventy anti- 
Parnellites in regard to sectarian education. 





The twenty-fifth annual SCHOOL JOURNAL, New York and Chicago, 
contains eighty-eight pages, and is most handsomely and profusely illus- 
trated. To the student and instructor this work is of great value, and deep 
research and care is evidenced in its make-up from the first page to the 
last. Among its contributors may be found the names of men famous in 
the educational circles of the country, and whose signatures to the papers 
contributed are sufficient guarantee of rare worth and experienced ability. 
The editorial department is fully abreast with the rest of the book’s high 
standard subject matter.—Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville, Fila. 
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Kentucky. 


In the Sum is an account of an examination for certifi ates 
where the candidates were all colored. There were ten questions 
given in each branch to be taught. In history, for in:tance, to the 
first question, “ What was the hard cider campaign?” the an- 
swer was, ‘“‘ The hard cider campaign was the campaign in 1775.” 
The second question was, “ Give an account of the first telegraph,” 
and this rather remarkable answer was elicited in response: “‘ The 
first telegraph was sent by Gen. Grant to George Washington.” 
Another answer was, “ The account of the first telegraph was in 
1840.” The third question, “ What was the Wilmot Proviso?” 
got these two answers: “The Wilmot Proviso originated from 
Wilmot ; it was a law for provision.” ‘“ The Wilmot proviso, it 
was in 1761.” The fourth question was, ‘“ Who were the most 
noted commanders on both sides in the Mexican war?” and two 
answers were: ‘The most noted commander, Prescott on the 
Federal ; on the Confederate was Putnam.” “The most noted 
commanders on both in the Mexican war, George Washington, 
U. S. Grant, Generals Boregard and Prescot.” To the fifth ques- 
tion, “ Tell of Perry’s expedition to Japan, and what it accom- 
plished,” these two answers came; “ Perry’s expedition to Japan 
was one of difficulty, but it accomplished much good.” “ The ex- 
pedition to Japan, Gen. Perry accomplished somethirg.” The 
sixth question was, “ Describe the Gadsden purchase and name 
the territory acquired,” and one teacher answered, “ Gadsden pur- 
chased Utah territory,” and another wrote “ The Gadsden pur- 
chase was in 1683 by Gadsden: it was Florida territory.” The 
seventh question was, “Give some account of the Ken- 
tucky resolutions of 1798.” This was easy, and one had 
the answer, “Kentucky drew resolutions to form a_ state 
in 1798 and resolutions for a printing press and to establish 
a newspaper ;” while another, evidently with “revolutions” in- 
stead of ‘‘ resolutions” in her mind, had the answer, “‘ The battle 
was fought with the Indians and a hard fight insured Between 
the Indians and the White men.” The eighth question, “State 
facts as to the Spanish intrigues in Kentucky toward the close of 
the eighteenth century,” got this comprehensive reply: “‘ The 
Spanish wanted to come to Kentucky and invade the country.” 
The ninth question was, ““ What was the political situation in Ken- 
tucky in 1861 ?” and one candidate said : “ The whole country was 
in a ccnfusion in 1861 ; some was for the emancipation and some 
was for hoalding slaves.” Another came up with this; “ Abra- 
ham Lincoln was president ; he was making ready the emancipa- 
tion proclamation ; the civil war broke out in 1861 ; the first gun 
was fired Friday at 4 o'clock.” The tenth and last question, 
“When was the centennial of Kentucky’s admission celebrated, 
and how ?” got this answer: “ The centennial of Kentucky, 13 
years ago at Louisville; it was the grandest of the day.” 

Under the civil government head the first question was, “ What 
is civil law, ecclesiastical law, martial law?” “Civil law is that 
authorty by Whitch ruled a state. The Ecclesiastical law is that 
Whitch is executive and sees that allis served alike. The Martial 
law is the devin (divine?) laws.” “ Civil laws are those which 
con'roll civilized men. Martial laws those by which Mariials are 
controlled.” Question number two is: ‘‘ What are the purposes 
of the United States Ccnstitution as set forth in the preamble ?” 
‘It is set forth as written instrument for the People of the United 
state and for them to go by.” Question four is, ‘From what 
source does the United States derive its powers?” and one ap- 
plicant gave the answer: ‘‘ The United States government derives 
its power from the President.'’ The fifth, ‘To what was the 
weakness of the articles of confederation due ?” got two opinions, 
one to the effect that it was due to the ignorance of the people, 
and the other, that it was due to the war. In response to the 
question, ** Name two privileges of citizenship in the United States 
government as guaranteed by the Constitution,” one applicant 
responded : ‘‘ Every man has a right to do as he wants to do with 
his own, and to serve God if he wishesto do so.” Another said : 
“Every man has a write to vote, black or white,” and a thira 
came forward with this incomplete idea: “‘ The two privileges of 
citizenship in the United States, one is to vote.” In response to 
the question, ‘‘ What advantages may justly be expected to be 
gained by the secret ballot in Kentucky ?” one answer was: “ It 
is that every man can vote for either one, and there would be no 
trouble.” Question eight, “In Kentucky what officers are liable 
to impeachment? What body has the sole power of impeach- 
ment? Of trial?” received this reply : “ In Kentucky, the Pres- 
ident are liable to impeachment. The Senate has the sole pow- 
ers.” An even more remarkable reply was given to the question : 
“In Kentucky, what is the title of the presiding officer of the 

House of Representatives ?’’ The reply was: “ The title of the 
presiding officer of Kentucky is McCreary, chose every two years.” 

In physiology and hygiene the first question is: ‘“‘ What is 
anatomy? What is hygiene and how does it aid us?” “Hy 
giene is the studie of the human body, and it all so aids us in 
taken the proper care of the body and to preserve the best of 
health ;” another said: “It is the art of dissecting.” No. 2 of 
the questions was: ‘ Name and define two kinds of muscles,” and 
the answer of the applicant was: “ The volenteary and the invcl- 
entery muscles: the involentery is thoes that reflex, and the vol- 
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unteary are thoes extend.” To the question, “ Why are two light 
woollen garments warmer than one heavy one?” an answer was: 
“Because they ar of wool, and the hevy ones are of cotton,” 
“ Name and locate the organs of circulation.” “The organs of 
circulation is the heart near the left brest. and the Lunges in the 
center part of the spinal colum.” Question five, “ What are the 
veins and their functions?” was answered thus: “ The veins 
carries the blood to difference parts of the body, they are also 
called leaders.” ‘Why is frying an unhealthy mode of cooking 
food?” The answer was: “ Because the food is not thourly 
cook, and it is unhealthy for eating.” Another answer was: 
“‘ Because to much grease is not healthy ; it will cause despepsy.” 

Describe the brain and name its parts,” was answered * The 
brain is something like an English walnut. It is divided into 
three parts ; Cebrum is the larger brain, Cebelum is the small 
brain, and Medulla oblongata.” (2) “ The brain are in the skull 
near the back part and looking very much like that of a hog,” 
** What is delirium tremens and what causes it?” one applicant 
said: ‘The delirium tremens nervessness and are caused by 
bean frightened or scared;” and another said: “ Delirium 
tremens are a kind of fever and caused by filth in the system,” 
What are the hereditary effects of alcohol?” “The effects 
of Alcohol is very bad on any one that uses it for a drink ;” and 
another was: “ Alcohol can be heredited from parents, Then it 
can be taken from far-off relations,” 





Kansas. 


Wamego has an admirable high school judging from the Kan- 
sas Agriculturist which gives the course of study and _ other in- 
formation, and from the evidently clear educational tninking 
of the principal. Let it be said here that a fine school building 
such as Wamego has is worthless unless the teachers under- 
stand education; and by this word education is not meant that 
they know arithmetic and grammar. 





Iowa. 


W. H. Turnbull, of Lansing, Mich., has been elected principal 
of the high school at Sioux City. About 100 applications were 
received. The first ballot resulted in the election of Prof. Turn- 
bull at a salary of $1,500. Mr. Turnbull is about twenty-eight 
years old, was born in Des Moines, and graduated from the col- 
lege of Ann Arbor, Mich, in 1891. He served as assistant prin- 
cipal for two years in the high school at Manistee, Mich., and has 
been principal of the high school at Lansing for the past two 
years, 


Nebraska. 


A good deal of attention has been centered on Omaha, because 
of the non-¢lection of A. P. Marble to succeed himself as super- 
intendent of schools, and the election of Carrol G. Pearse to that 
post. We cannot enter into the controversy, it is too long. The 
charge that the A. P. A. had anything to do with it is totally de- 
nied. Marble appealed to politics in Worcester and was success- 
ful for a time; then he lost. In Omaha, he was liked well 
enough, but politics is a more uncertain thing out West than it is 
down East. We should say it is an indication that politics is 
not as good a thing to employ in education as it once was. But 
that A. P. Marble is an able man, and worthy of as good a place 
as Omaha, no one can deny. His successor is Carrol G, Pearse, 
who is a graduate of the normal course at Done college, Crete. 
For the last seven years he has been superintendent of the public 
schools at Beatrice. He has served as a member of the com- 
mittee appointed upon school legislation and as president of the 
state teachers’ association, was president of the state associa- 
tion of superintendents and principals of graded schools, ard is 
now president of the educational council, selected by the differ- 
ent branches of the state educational association to consider and 
report upon educational matters to the state society; at the 
meeting in Denver of the National Educational Association he 
was elected one of the twelve vice-presidents of the society. 





Virginia. 

The True Reformers is the name of an institution invented by 
a negro in 1880, with a capital of $150 ; the fifteenth annual meet- 
ing was held in Richmond lately; 500 delegates were in attend- 
ance and they decided to pay him for his rights $50,000. _Be- 
ginning in Richmond, he succeeded in putting his syst.m in 
operation in nearly every city, town, and hamlet in Virginia, and 
has many lodges in nineteen other states of the Union, with a 
total membership of over 30,000, In the space of fifteen years 
he disbirsed over $250,000 and purchased over $100,000 worth 
of real estate. Many of the buildings owred by the order are 
paying ten and fifteen per cent. on the investment. 

The chairman of the committee on banking and insurance ¢X- 
amined the books of the bank and found them kept in the most 
simple and accurate manner. Before the committee, on a table in 
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the bank $25,000 in gold, silver, and paper money was placed. 

The ins itution now has in its employ over 100 negro clerks, 
men and women, with 200 boys and girls in training, to be 
placed in active service as rapidly as the necessities of the order 
shall require the opening of branch banks and the like. It isa 
sort of business college. The business in all departments of the 
order during the past year amounted to $91,773.04. 





South Carolina. 


At Columbia, in the Corstitutional Convention, Delegate Dur- 
ham introduced a proposition: To provide for the imposition of 
an annual tax of three mills, the proceeds of which together with 
the poll tax, shall be set aside as a common school fund. The 
fund is to be divided into two parts. The tax paid by the whites 
is to be kept separate from that paid by the blacks. The taxes 
collected from each race are to be devoted to the education of 
each race. Last year the common school fund amounted to over 
half a million dollars, of which Afro-Americans paid only about 
$70,000. The school attendance last year showed 120,000 black 
and 80,000 white children. The passage of the Durham ordi- 
rance will give about a dollar a year for the education of each 
negro child. : 

Suppose, in New York, we should declare that the Italians or 
the Hungarians should enjoy only so much of the $6,000,000 of 
school money we appropriate this year as they contribute toward 
it, how would the discrimination be regarded by intelligent man- 
kind? Can South Carolina afford this? Already its prisons and 
chain gangs as overcrowded as a result of ignorance and poverty. 
This plan is against the best interest of South Carolina. 





Maine. 


There is trouble in Belfast between the school committee and 
the city government arising from the suspension of schools Nos. 
10 and 15 by the school committee. The committee claims that 
the best interest of all concerned has been served by the suspen- 
sion of the schools, and that ample provision has been made else- 
where for the pupils. The mayor contends that the board is a 
continuous body and that after the first year cannot suspend a 
school. He threatens to apply to the court fora writ of mandamus. 

Manual training has been .ntroduced into the Saco schools as 
an adjunct to the regular school work. It will be compulsory 
three hours a week for boys in the four upper grades. The in- 
structor is Walter B. Fuller, a graduate of the Worcester poly- 
technic institute. Three cities in the state have adopted manual 
training. Portland introduced it two years ago, and Westbrook, 
as well as Saco, begins it this year. 

Biddeford has established an ungraded day school for backward 
pupils from the primary schools who are a drag on the progress 
of their classmates and a hindrance tothe teacher. Superintend- 
ent Gould expects to transfer about thirty pupils from the regular 
schools to this one. Habitual truants will also be sent there, and 
the number of pupils will probably mount up to fifty. The work 
of this school will be like that of any ungraded country school, 
the teacher having more classes and teaching more subjects than 
in the ordinary city schools. The superintendent of schools hopes 
next year to introduce the kindergarten as a part of the school 
system. Lack of funds prevented its establishment this year. 





New Hampshire. 


Every member of the sub-committee on drawing in the public 
schools at Nashua has resigned because the teacher of drawing 
resigned and then withdrew her resignation. It seems that they 
had already appointed a new drawing teacher, and as they had 
two teachers on their hands they saw no way out of the difficulty 
but by resigning themselves. The hasty action of the committee 
is severely criticised by those acquainted with the facts of the 
case, 


California. 


Mrs. K. B. Fisher, who for years was the head of the depart- 
ment of English literature at the Oakland high school, died Sept 
4, after a protracted illness. 


Minnesota. 


A committee has been recently formed in the state to formu- 
late plans for a society of child-study. 





New Jersey. 


In Martinville, Miss Libbie Ribble married one of the trustees 
David E. Mundy, shortly after the commencement of the summer 
vacation. Mrs, Mundy expected to resume her duties as teacher. 
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To her surprise it was intimated that the board of trustees de- 
sired her resignation and the young woman decided that she 
would not resign, Then the board adopted a resolution to pay 
her but $10 a month, which is one-third of her regular salary. 
Mrs. Mundy accepted it under protest, and says she intends to 
bring suit against the board for the balance of her saiary. 





Michigan. 


Miss Ada Van Stone Harris has been appointed principal of 
the practice department of Ypsilanti state normal school. She 
had charge of the Duluth training school for the past three years. 





New York. 


The state department of public instruction has been called up- 
on to construe section 4 of Article 1X. of the amended constitu- 
tion, known as the educational article, which reads as follows : 

Neither the state nor any subdivision thereof shall use its property or 
credit or any public money, or authorize or permit either to be used, direct- 
ly or indirectly, in aid or maintenance, other than for examination or in- 
spection, of any school or institution of learning wholly or in part under 
the control or direction of any religious denomination, or in which any de- 
nominational tenet or doctrine is taught. 


The matter comes up on an appeal from a decision of the West 
Troy board of education. The appeal papers recite the fact that 
under chapter 881 of the laws of 1895 four commissioners of ed- 
ucation were elected in West Troy, and that under the act they 
appointed four others. This board accepted an offer made by the 
bishop of the Roman Catholic diocese of Albany to lease for $1 a 
month the parochial school building of St. Bridget’s church. The 
Catholic authorities agreed to pay the salaries of a fireman and a 
janitor. Then a resolution was adopted by the board appointing 
fifteen teachers, eight of whom were forthisschool. All eight were 
Catholics and six were sisters belonging to the Roman Catholic 
convent of St. Joseph, of West Troy. The six sisters were exam- 
ined in a separate room, because of a rule of their sect forbidding 
them to appear in mixed gatherings. All received commissioners’ 
certificates entitling them to teach in the public schools. The ap- 
pellants say they do not believe that these sisters were properly 
examined or passed the examination. It is further alleged that, 
as the sisters are forbidden by their rules to attend teachers’ in- 
stitutes, which is required of all public school teachers, they are 
not qualified to teach ; that the rent charged is not sufficient for 
the care of the rooms even; that the school is wholly or partly 
under the control or direction of a religious, sectarian denomination, 
and that denominational doctrines or tenets are taughttherein, and 
that many’parents will not send their children to the school while it 
is under such control. They ask the superintendent to annul the 
action of the West Troy board of education in leasing the school 
as well as the contracts with the six teachers, and to provide a 
suitable building and employ duly qualified teachers irrespective 
of any religious denomination. 


The issue of this case wlll be watched with much interest all 
over the state, as it is the first appeal of the kind made under the 
revised constitution. 


The Rev. James Hall, pastor of the First Congregational 
church, Roslyn, had established a preparatory school for young 
men. The school attendance has grown so rapidly that enlarged 
quarters had to be arranged for. The Rev. Mr. Hall purchased 
a piece of land at Roslyn Heights, and plans for a new building 
were drawn. When builders in the church learned that the con- 
tract had been given to an outsider they began clamoring for the 
resignation of the Rev. Mr. Hall, and he resigned. 





Brooklyn 


The Brooklyn Ethical Association has planned a series of dis- 
cussions of educational topics for the season of 1895-96. The 
general subject is “ Evolutionary Principles Applied to Educa- 
tion.” The sessons are open to all who are interested in evolu- 
tionary principles and are held Sunday evenings, at 7.45 o'clock, 
at the Pouch mansion, 345 Clinton Ave. A Huxley Memorial 
meeting will open the course, on October 13. This promises to 
be a notable event and one that will attract a large audience. 
Prof. Edward D. Cope, of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
president of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, will be the principal speaker. His subject will be, 
“Thomas Huxley, the Teacher of Evolution.” Brief addresses 
will be made by Rev. John W, Chadwick, Dr. Daniel Greenleaf 
Thompson, and others. 


New York City. 


The Young Men’s Institute of the Y. M. C. A. is doing a most 
commendable work for the educational advancement of ambi- 
tious young men among the wage-earners of the city. It is con- 
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ducted very much on the same plan as the Polytechnic Christian 
Institute of London. Last season 463 young men between the 
ages of 17 and 35 were enrolled in the evening classes, most of 
them coming from shops, offices, and factories. Among the 
branches taught in these classes are bookkeeping, penmanship, 
arithmetic, English grammar, shorthand, typewriting, drawing 
(mechanical, architectural, and freehand), carriage drafting, 
steam engineering, electricity, and vocal music. Experienced 
and able teachers are secured and the courses of instruction 
planned to directly help young men in the work in which they 
are engaged. Besides there are many other privileges open to 
members, among them the use of an excellent circulating library, 
a large reading room, bowling alleys, a well-equipped gymnasium, 
and shower and spray baths. Every Tuesday night a scientific 
lecture or a musical and literary entertainment is given. A 
nominal fee is charged for membership; varying from $4 to 
$7.50, according to the number of privileges taken by the mem- 
bers, During the summer many improvements have been made 
in the building which is located at Nos. 222 and 224 Bowery. A 
circular has been issued inviting all who take an interest in the 
work of the institute to attend the opening exercises on Tuesday 
evening, Oct. I. 


In a letter printed in another column Mr. Henry G. Schneider 
makes a strong plea for the appointment of a supervisor of 
drawing for the New York city schools It is most timely and 
the board of education should not delay action in this matter. 
It is surprising that the appointment of a special supervision of 
drawing has not been made long ago. This is, indeed, a most 
necessary step. Wake up, Messrs. Commissioners! The can- 
didate suggested by THE JOURNAL’S correspondent deserves 
consideration. Mr. Fitz is a leader whose ability to inspire and 
instruct teachers has been fully demonstrated in the meetings he 
conducted last winter. 


The Shakespeare society of New York propose to remove and 
preserve the cottage once occupied by Edgar A, Poe, which is now 
rapidly tumbling to pieces. San Francisco people have offered 
to aid in the erection of a monument to stand near the cottage. 
Some Baltimore admirers of Poe are anxious that a bronze raven 
be placed at the gateway to the cottage. Several hundred dollars 
have already been pledged. 


Dr. Pick, the well-known authority on memory culture, is pre- 
paring for a lecture tour in the fall and winter. Dr. Harris, in 
a letter to him, says : “ If you should find that a word from me will 
do any good in securing any engagement that you may have in 
hand or under consideration, please call on me and I will write 
the best word I can.” 


The manual training high school of the Teachers college 
is opened for its first term in the new Macy Manual Arts building. 
The pupils in the new training school will be limited to about 
sixty in aclass. At the end of the first four years’ course there 
will be about 200 pupils in the school, a number which can be 
comfortably accommodated. The opening class is not yet filled 
and application for vacancies should be made at once. There is 
also a small second class, of pupils who have studied in the Hor- 
ace Mann school. The Manual Arts building is to do double 
duty by providing work-rooms and teachers to the manual train- 
ing classes of the Young Men’s Christian Association. Members 
of the Harlem branch of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion are allowed to enter any classes for which they can pass an 
examination, at one-third the usual rates. 

Mr. Everit Macy, whose mother, Mrs, Josiah Macy, presented 
the building to the college, was present at the opening. Many of 
the photographs and works of art which decorate the building 
were gathered abroad and donated by Mr. Macy. 

Frank Jay Gould, who has just begun his business life, has 
showed great generosity toward the town of Roxbury, N. Y., his 
father’s birth place, in rebuilding the school-house. So thor- 
oughly was the repairing done that little of the original building re- 
mains. A forty-foot addition and a large tower has been built, 
A clock and fine bell have been placed in the tower, and the latter 
is to be rung, not only for school purposes, but for town meetings, 
fires, etc. 

Frank Gould is a young man about nineteen years old. He 
took the preparatory course at the Berkeley school, but instead of 
going to college, entered at once upon a business life. The gift 
to Roxbury, which cost several thousand dollars, was saved from 
his income. He has made an excellent beginning as a philan- 
thropist. 
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Queries, 


1, Where gas cannot be had what is the next best thing to use in a chem- 
ical laboratory ? Something better than alcohol. 

2. Cas you cite me any late and good authority on fitting up labora- 
tories ? 

3. Should the laboratory or the text work be done first ? 

4- What is the best thing with which to cover a chemical table ? 

5. What 1s the purpose of experiment ? Is it to illustrate the subject in 
hand, or is it for rediscovery on the part of the pupil? Should the pupil 
— what he is making the experiment for, should he know what to look 
or: 

6. Can you name a good work on Quantitative and Qualitative Analysis ? 

7. Has the absolute zero of temperature been found by experiment ? 

A. J. F, 

In answering these questions I shall state my own opinions, 
Others might give different answers. 

(1) Gasoline has been used in many laboratories and is much 
better than alcohol. A special apparatus for generating this is 
necessary which makes its introduction somewhat expensive. 

(2) Helpful suggestions will be found in William’s Laboratory 
Manual (Ginn & Co.), in Storer and Lindsay’s Elementary 
Chemistry (American Book Co.), and in Shepard’s Elementary 
Chemistry (D. C. Heath & Co.). 

(3) They should proceed together, laboratory.work and recita- 
tions alternating. The practice here is three laboratory exer- 
cises followed by two recitations weekly. In the latter the work 
done in the laboratory is discussed, the notes of selected students 
are read aloud and criticised as to statements of results, methods 
of expression and form of arrangement, and a regular recitation 
is held on the text- book. 

(4) My preference is for soft pine shellaced, not varnished nor 
painted. A heavy coat of black asphalt is sometimes used. 

(5) To illustrate the subject; yet I see no objection but a posi- 
tive advantage in so framing a question that the answer which 
must be obtained as the result of an experiment shall itself be 
the statement of a natural law; for example, to illustrate from 
physics; what relation exists between the weight of a floating 
body and the weight of the displaced liquid? The answer here 
is the object of a laboratory exercise. The result of the student's 
work should show within the limits of accuracy set by the teacher 
that the two weights compared are equal. The pupil should 
know where to look and what he makes the experiment for; not 
by any means shouid all that is to be found out be told him. 

(6) Fresenius and Prescott & Johnson are standard works. 
The best small work on both qualitative and quantitative chem- 
istry is Jones’ Junior Course of Practical Chemistry. Macmillan. 

(7) I think not. Prof.G. Stanley Hall in a recent address said 
that recently hydrogen had been frozen and a temperature of 
450 below zero reached. If this is on the Fahrenheit scale then 
converting into the centigrade scale we have 255 below zero, 
which is still 18° above the absoiute zero. 

R. H. CORNISH. 

Morgan Park Academy, University of Chicago. 





Would you class Scott as a writer above Dickens? Where does Thack- 
eray come in ? O. S. BENSON. 

Newark. 

The proper order is Thackeray, Scott, Dickens. To be sure 
the latter is more popular than either the other two, but he is a 
caricaturist, for all that. His literary style is bad, and the wonder 
is that he accomplishes so much with so many defects. 





How was paper made in Egypt ? T.S.3 

A plant called by the Egyptians papu had a pith which was 
cut into strips and laid when moist on a board side by side ; on 
these other strips were laid crosswise; then a board was put on 
and then weights. We use nearly the same word. The Greek 
historian instead of using the Egyptian word Jafwu used the word 
biblos. The words paper and biblos were used as we use the term 
paper when we mean news sheets. When we say, “I read it in 
the paper” we use the term as Heroditus used biblos—so that 
biblos meant book, and from this came’ the term bible which means 
book. The Romans used the word Japyrus. 


Does England own all India ? B. L, 

England owns twelve provinces; there are besides thirteen 
feudatory provinces, controlled by the English ; in each of these 
there is a “resident English official who sees that order is main- 
tained.” The word Indiacomes from the Sanscrit word sindhn 
meaning river, referring to the Indus. 





In a lecture at Chautauqua it was said that Columbus did not discover 
America. Is this an accurate statement ? 
Buffalo. M. M. 
It is. Cabot was the first to land in America ; he set sail from 
Bristol in May, 1798, and followed the American coast for 1,800 
miles, past New England, and to what we now call Virginia. In 
August, 1798, Columbus saw land near the mouth of the Orinoco 
river, and decided it was part of an island. At his death he sup- 
sed he had seen only islands, and called them the “ Isles of 
ndia beyond the Ganges,” and fixed on them the false name of 
“* West Indies.” 
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Is England to blame for the production of opium ? 
Trenton. 


The production of opium is a government monopoly. 


L, M.G. 
India 
exports about $65,000,000 worth annually to China. The profit 
is $40,000,000. When Japan made a treaty with England opium 
was barred out. 


Is it an absolute fact that Gen. Sheridan rode twenty miles on horseback 
and drove back the rebels, as told in the poem ? A recent biography says it 
was only two miles. 

Cincinnatt, G, T. ECKELs. 

Col. Kip, who was on Sheridan’s staff, says : “ Gen. Sheridan 
had gone to Washington and had got as far back as Winchester ; 
the army was encamped on Cedar Creek. On the morning of 
Oct. 9, "64, we were attacked and defeated by the Confederates 
under Gen. Early. Gen. Sheridan heard the cannon and mounted 
his big black charger, and pushed it unmercifully forward, leav- 
ing his orderlies behind. Seeing him coming, I rode out to meet 
him and explained the situation to him. He cried to the soldiers, 
“We are going back, face the other way.” He massed the infantry 
in the center, and put the cavalry on each flank, and moved to the 
attack on Early; we soon had him in retreat; then Custer and 
Merritt pushed on with the cavalry, and the result was the army 
of Early was scattered for the rest of the war. The distance he 
rode was from fifteen or twenty miles. For the ride Congress 
gave him thanks and made him a major-general.” 





Give remedy for curing of stuttering or stammering in children. I have 
two scholars, who are bright in all branches, that are under a great disad- 
vantage in recitation, because of this distressing impediment in speech, 
and I desire to aid them out of this difficulty. 

Tokio, Ohio. W.5.P. 

Mr. Edgar S. Werner, editor of Werner's Magazine, to whom 
the letter was referred recommends Guttmann’s “‘ Gymnastics of 
the Voice and Cure for Stammering,” price, $1.25, as a good 
book on this subject. 





What is the atomic weight of argon? Is there such an element as hel- 
ium? If so what is its atomic weight ? E. G, G. 

St. Louis. 

Both argon and helium have the same atomic weight, 4.26. Ar- 
gon exists in the air because it has no affinity for the other ele- 
ments ; this is the reason nitrogen exists there also ; the elements 
with which it combines are comparatively rare and they are de- 
composed by water. Oxygen exists there it is believed, because 
a quantity is left over after all the other elements had taken their 
share. Argon is called a monatomic element—that is an atom 
of argon forms a molecule; its boiling point is 187 degress. 
Chemists say that if hydrogen existed free in the atmosphere it 
would rise and go to some other celestial body having enough 
gravitating power to hold it. 





What brought John W. Foster into such prominence in Chinese matters ? 
E. L. G. 


Hon. John W. Foster made a tour of the world after retiring as 
secretary of state in Gen. Harrison’s cabinet. He visited 
China and made the acquaintance of the Viceroy Li. He had 
been the counsellor of the Chinese legation in Washington, and 
was well informed as to their affairs. On this account, he was 
invited in December last, after Cheng Yen Huan had been desig- 
nated as chief commissioner to sue for peace, to go to China and 
become chief adviser. He arrived after the Japanese had declined 
to negotiate with the second embassy. He accompanied it after- 
wards to Shimonoseki and it is fair to infer that he was an im- 
portant factor in aiding the Chinese at this juncture. 

After the treaty was signed he went with it to Pekin, and by 
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his arguments, induced its ratification. He was invited to become 
permanent adviser, and to accompany Li Ching Fong to exchange 
the ratification of the treaties, and finally to deliver the formal 
possession of Formosa and the Pescadores to Japan. His mis- 
sion was a great compliment to American statesmanship. 








What is the Mora claim which has just been paid ? F.L 
In 1869 the Spanish government during the Cuban revolution 
ary movement seized the estates of Antonio Maximo Mora, be- 
cause of the participation of his brother, Jose Maria, in the revo- 
lution, Antonio was at the time a naturalized citizen of the 
United States. He was, although residing in New York, sen- 
tenced to death by court-martial for sympathizing with the revo- 
lutionists, and his estates valued at several millions of dollars 
confiscated. He tried to have the finding set aside on the ground 
that he was an American citizen, but the Spanish government de- 
cided that Mora had no civil status. In 1872 Senor Mora’s pro- 
test was gone ovar by the Spanish Claims commission, which de- 
cided he was an American citizen, and that there was due from 
the Spanish government $1,500,000 indemnity. This was never 
paid, and the matter dragged through succeeding administrations 
until Secretary Gresham, shortly before his death, brought about 
a settlement, which was consummated by Senor De Lome, the 
Spanish minister, Sept. 12, delivering to Acting Secretary of State 
Adee, a draft for $1,449,000, drawn on the Spanish financial 
agent in London. 


Fall and Winter Associations. 


Oct. 11-12. Nebraska State Association of Superintendents and Princi- 
pals at Lincoln. Edwin N. Brown, president. 

Oct. 18. Connecticut State Teachers’ Association at New Haven. W. 
I, Twitchell. 

Oct. 17-19. Northeastern lowa Educational Association at Charles City. 
W. D, Wells, Grundy Center, pres. ; O. M. Elliot, Reinbeck, sec’y. 

Oct, 16-18. —Nova Scotia Provincial Educational Association at the nor- 
mal school, Truro. A. McKay, Halifax, secretary. A 

Oct. 16, 17, 18.—New York State Council of City and Village School Su- 
perintendents at Newburg, N. Y. R. K. V. Montford, President, New- 
burg. 

Dec. 26, 27, 28.—Idaho State Teachers’ Association at Moscow. 

Dec. 31-Jan. 1-2. Iowa State Teachers’ Association at Des Moines. 
C, Barrett, pres. ; Carrie A. Byrne, chairman ex. com. 


Books. 


In the study of geography, the value of the use of different ma- 
terials for the formation of models of the land forms is fully rec- 
ognized. The question ts as to the method. How can map 
modeling be used most effectively in enlarging the pupils’ know!- 
edge of the earth? Prin. Albert E. Maltby answers it in his book 
entitled Map Modeling in Geography and History. The vol- 
ume embodies the result of a long and successful experience in 
teaching. It will enable young teachers to take up the work and 
pursue it without making those mistakes that would be inevitable 
without some help of this kind. The work described includes 
modeling in sand, clay, putty, paper pulp, plaster of Paris, and 
other materials; also chalk modeling in its adaptation to pur- 
poses of illustration. The pupil begins with the most familiar 
objects, as fields, hills, etc., and proceeds gradually until the study 
of continents is reached. Under “ Nature Study,” quartz, gran- 
ite, sandstone, limestone, marble, and other common substances 
are considered. “Map Modeling in History” includes lessons in 
home geography, forms of land, products, occupations, manufac- 
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A NEW DEPARTURE IN ARITHMETIC 
ATWOOD'’S GRADED ARITHMETIC is a complete course in Arithmetic 


prepared by a practical teacher, widely known as an expert in results as well as in methods of teaching arithmetic. 


The work has 


already demonstrated its adaptability to the grades for which it is intended and has more than met all the demands of the new 
education in this department of school work. Some of the features are : . 

1. THE OLD TIME TOPICAL ARRANGEMENT !S DISCARDED. 

2. THE WORK IS DIVIDED INTO GRADES BY YEARS. 


8. THE DEFINITIONS, PRINCIPLES, AND RULES 


ARE PLACED IN THE BACK OF THE BOOK. 


4. THE AMOUNT AND VARIETY OF WORK IS SUCH THAT THE BOOKS NEED NO SUPPLEMENTING. 


Mrs. B. Allen surke, Special Instirute Insrructor in Primary Work, | 
State of New York: “‘I am more thin pleased with the new features of the series. 
The arrangement of the topics, the nature of the problems—the embodying of | 
principles of mathematics point by point, all commend the work to the teacher } 
» ho knows his subject.” 

mes 8. Cooley, School Commissioner, Second District, Queens Co., N. Y.: 
will fill an important place iv our graded schools. As our course is now 
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arranged, the books will be an efficient aid to the busy teacher.” 
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. Fairbanks, Supt. of Schools, Springfield, Mo.: “1 bave seen nothing 
upon the subject that meets my ideas more fully, and it seems to me that they 
must mect with promot and extensive favor among educators. They are frst- 
class in every particular.” 


R. H. Halsey, Supt. of Pub'ic Schools, Oshkosh, Wis.: “The more I exam- 
ine the problems the greater reason have | for commending the judgment of 
the author in the careful gradation of his work. 
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ducted very much on the same plan as the Polytechnic Christian 
Institute of London. Last season 463 young men between the 
ages of 17 and 35 were enrolled in the evening classes, most of 
them coming from shops, offices, and factories. Among the 
branches taught in these classes are bookkeeping, penmanship, 
arithmetic, English grammar, shorthand, typewriting, drawing 
(mechanical, architectural, and freehand), carriage drafting, 
steam engineering, electricity, and vocal music. Experienced 
and able teachers are secured and the courses of instruction 
planned to directly help young men in the work in which they 
are engaged. Besides there are many other privileges open to 
members, among them the use of an excellent circulating library, 
a large reading room, bowling alleys, a well-equipped gymnasium, 
and shower and spray baths. Every Tuesday night a scientific 
lecture or a musical and literary entertainment is given. A 
nominal fee is charged for membership; varying from $4 to 
$7.50, according to the number of privileges taken by the mem- 
bers, During the summer many improvements have been made 
in the building which is located at Nos. 222 and 224 Bowery. A 
circular has been issued inviting all who take an interest in the 
work of the institute to attend the opening exercises on Tuesday 
evening, Oct. I. 


In a letter printed in another column Mr. Henry G. Schneider 
makes a strong plea for the appointment of a supervisor of 
drawing for the New York city schools It is most timely and 
the board of education should not delay action in this matter. 
It is surprising that the appointment of a special supervision of 
drawing has not been made long ago. This is, indeed, a most 
necessary step. Wake up, Messrs. Commissioners! The can- 
didate suggested by THE JOURNAL’S correspondent deserves 
consideration. Mr. Fitz is a leader whose ability to inspire and 
instruct teachers has been fully demonstrated in the meetings he 
conducted last winter. 


The Shakespeare society of New York propose to remove and 
preserve the cottage once occupied by Edgar A, Poe, which is now 
rapidly tumbling to pieces. San Francisco people have offered 
to aid in the erection of a monument to stand near the cottage. 
Some Baltimore admirers of Poe are anxious that a bronze raven 
be placed at the gateway to the cottage. Several hundred dollars 
have already been pledged. 


Dr. Pick, the well-known authority on memory culture, is pre- 
paring for a lecture tour in the fall and winter. Dr. Harris, in 
a letter to him, says : “ If you should find that a word from me will 
do any good in securing any engagement that you may have in 
hand or under consideration, please call on me and I will write 
the best word I can.” 


The manual training high school of the Teachers college 
is opened for its first term in the new Macy Manual Arts building. 
The pupils in the new training school will be limited to about 
sixty in aclass. At the end of the first four years’ course there 
will be about 200 pupils in the school, a number which can be 
comfortably accommodated. The opening class is not yet filled 
and application for vacancies should be made at once. There is 
also a small second class, of pupils who have studied in the Hor- 
ace Mann school. The Manual Arts building is to do double 
duty by providing work-rooms and teachers to the manual train- 
ing classes of the Young Men’s Christian Association. Members 
of the Harlem branch of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion are allowed to enter any classes for which they can pass an 
examination, at one-third the usual rates. 

Mr. Everit Macy, whose mother, Mrs, Josiah Macy, presented 
the building to the college, was present at the opening. Many of 
the photographs and works of art which decorate the building 
were gathered abroad and donated by Mr. Macy. 

Frank Jay Gould, who has just begun his business life, has 
showed great generosity toward the town of Roxbury, N. Y., his 
father’s birth place, in rebuilding the school-house. So thor- 
oughly was the repairing done that little of the original building re- 
mains. A forty-foot addition and a large tower has been built. 
A clock and fine bell have been placed in the tower, and the latter 
is to be rung, not only for school purposes, but for town meetings, 
fires, etc. 

Frank Gould is a young man about nineteen years old. He 
took the preparatory course at the Berkeley school, but instead of 
going to college, entered at once upon a business life. The gift 
to Roxbury, which cost several thousand dollars, was saved from 
his income. He has made an excellent beginning as a philan- 
thropist. 
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Queries, 


1, Where gas cannot be had what is the next best thing to use in a chem- 
ical laboratory ? Something better than alcohol. 

2. — you cite me any late and good authority on fitting up labora- 
tories 

3. Should the laboratory or the text work be done first ? 

4- What is the best thing with which to cover a chemical table ? 

5. What 1s the purpose ot experiment ? Is it to illustrate the subject in 
hand, or is it for rediscovery on the part of the pupil? Should the pupil 
— what he is making the experiment for, should he know what to look 

or: 

6. Can you name a good work on Quantitative and Qualitative Analysis ? 

7. Has the absolute zero of temperature been found by experiment ? 

A. J. F, 

In answering these questions I shall state my own opinions, 
Others might give different answers. 

(1) Gasoline has been used in many laboratories and is much 
better than alcohol. A special apparatus for generating this is 
necessary which makes its introduction somewhat expensive, 

(2) Helpful suggestions will be found in William’s Laboratory 
Manual (Ginn & Co.), in Storer and Lindsay’s Elementary 
Chemistry (American Book Co.), and in Shepard’s Elementary 
Chemistry (D. C. Heath & Co.). 

(3) They should proceed together, laboratory.work and recita- 
tions alternating. The practice here is three laboratory exer- 
cises followed by two recitations weekly. In the latter the work 
done in the laboratory is discussed, the notes of selected students 
are read aloud and criticised as to statements of results, methods 
of expression and form of arrangement, and a regular recitation 
is held on the text-book. 

(4) My preference is for soft pine shellaced, not varnished nor 
painted. A heavy coat of black asphalt is sometimes used. 

(5) To illustrate the subject; yet I see no objection but a posi- 
tive advantage in so framing a question that the answer which 
must be obtained as the result of an experiment shall itself be 
the statement of a natural law; for example, to illustrate from 
physics; what relation exists between the weight of a floating 
body and the weight of the displaced liquid? The answer here 
is the object of a laboratory exercise. The result of the student's 
work should show within the limits of accuracy set by the teacher 
that the two weights compared are equal. The pupil should 
know where to look and what he makes the experiment for; not 
by any means should all that is to be found out be told him. 

(6) Fresenius and Prescott & Johnson are standard works. 
The best small work on both qualitative and quantitative chem- 
istry is Jones’ Junior Course of Practical Chemistry. Macmillan. 

(7) I think not. Prof.G. Stanley Hall in a recent address said 
that recently hydrogen had been frozen and a temperature of 
450 below zero reached. If this is on the Fahrenheit scale then 
converting into the centigrade scale we have 255 below zero, 
which is still 18° above the absoiute zero. 

R. H. CORNISH. 

Morgan Park Academy, University of Chicago. 





Would you class Scott as a writer above Dickens? Where does Thack- 
eray come in ? O. S. BENSON. 


Newark. 

The proper order is Thackeray, Scott, Dickens. To be sure 
the latter is more popular than either the other two, but he is a 
caricaturist, for all that. His literary style is bad, and the wonder 


is that he accomplishes so much with so many defects. 





How was paper made in Egypt ? T.3.S. 

A plant called by the Egyptians papu had a pith which was 
cut into strips and laid when moist on a board side by side; on 
these other strips were laid crosswise; then a board was put on 
and then weights. We use nearly the same word. The Greek 
historian instead of using the Egyptian word fapu used the word 
bzblos. The words paper and biblos were used as we use the term 
paper when we mean news sheets. When we say, “I read it in 
the paper” we use the term as Heroditus used biblos—so that 
biblos meant book, and from this came’ the term bible which means 
book. The Romans used the word papyrus. 


Does England own all India ? B. L. 

England owns twelve provinces; there are besides thirteen 
feudatory provinces, controlled by the English; in each of these 
there is a “ resident English official who sees that order is main- 
tained.” The word Indiacomes from the Sanscrit word sindhn 
meaning river, referring to the Indus. 





In a lecture at Chautauqua it was said that Columbus did not discover 
America. Is this an accurate statement ? 

Buffalo. M. M. 

It is. Cabot was the first to land in America ; he set sail from 
Bristol in May, 1798, and followed the American coast for 1,800 
miles, past New England, and to what we now call Virginia. In 
August, 1798, Columbus saw land near the mouth of the Orinoco 
river, and decided it was part of an island. At his death he sup- 
posed he had seen only islands, and called them the “Isles of 
India beyond the Ganges,” and fixed on them the false name of 
*“* West Indies.” 
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Is England to blame for the production of opium ? 
Trenton. 


The production of opium is a government monopoly. 


L, M.G. 
India 
exports about $65,000,000 worth annually to China. The profit 
is $40,000,000. When Japan made a treaty with England opium 
was barred out. 


Is it an absolute fact that Gen. Sheridan rode twenty miles on horseback 
and drove back the rebels, as told in the poem ? A recent biography says it 
was only two miles. 

Cincinnats. G, T. EcKELs. 

Col. Kip, who was on Sheridan’s staff, says : “Gen. Sheridan 
had gone to Washington and had got as far back as Winchester ; 
the army was encamped on Cedar Creek. On the morning of 
Oct. 9, ’64, we were attacked and defeated by the Confederates 
under Gen. Early. Gen. Sheridan heard the cannon and mounted 
his big black charger, and pushed it unmercifully forward, leav- 
ing his orderlies behind. Seeing him coming, I rode out to meet 
him and explained the situation to him. He cried to the soldiers, 
“We are going back, face the other way.” He massed the infantry 
in the center, and put the cavalry on each flank, and moved to the 
attack on Early ; we soon had him in retreat; then Custer and 
Merritt pushed on with the cavalry, and the result was the army 
of Early was scattered for the rest of the war. The distance he 
rode was from fifteen or twenty miles. For the ride Congress 
gave him thanks and made him a major-general.” 





Give remedy for curing of stuttering or stammering in children, I have 
two scholars, who are bright in all branches, that are under a great disad- 
vantage in recitation, because of this distressing impediment in speech, 
and I desire to aid them out of this difficulty. 

Tokio, Ohio. wW..3..P. 

Mr. Edgar S. Werner, editor of Werner's Magazine, to whom 
the letter was referred recommends Guttmann’s “ Gymnastics of 
the Voice and Cure for Stammering,” price, $1.25, as a good 
book on this subject. 





What is the atomic weight of argon? Is there such an element as hel- 
ium? If so what is its atomic weight ? E. G, G. 

St. Louis. 

Both argon and helium have the same atomic weight, 4.26. Ar- 
gon exists in the air because it has no affinity for the other ele- 
ments ; this is the reason nitrogen exists there also; the elements 
with which it combines are comparatively rare and they are de- 
composed by water. Oxygen exists there it is believed, because 
a quantity is left over after all the other elements had taken their 
share. Argon is called a monatomic element—that is an atom 
of argon forms a molecule; its boiling point is 187 degress. 
Chemists say that if hydrogen existed free in the atmosphere it 
would rise and go to some other celestial body having enough 
gravitating power to hold it. 





What brought John W. Foster into such prominence in Chinese matters ? 
E. L. G. 


Hon. John W. Foster made a tour of the world after retiring as 
secretary of state in Gen, Harrison’s cabinet. He visited 
China and made the acquaintance of the Viceroy Li. He had 
been the counsellor of the Chinese legation in Washington, and 
was well informed as to their affairs. On this account, he was 
invited in December last, after Cheng Yen Huan had been desig- 
nated as chief commissioner to sue for peace, to go to China and 
become chief adviser. He arrived after the Japanese had declined 
to negotiate with the second embassy. He accompanied it after- 
wards to Shimonoseki and it is fair to infer that he was an im- 
portant factor in aiding the Chinese at this juncture. 

After the treaty was signed he went with it to Pekin, and by 
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his arguments, induced its ratification. He was invited to become 
permanent adviser, and to accompany Li Ching Fong to exchange 
the ratification of the treaties, and finally to deliver the formal 
possession of Formosa and the Pescadores to Japan. His mis- 
sion was a great compliment to American statesmanship. 








What is the Mora claim which has just been paid ? F.L 


In 1869 the Spanish government during the Cuban revolution 
ary movement seized the estates of Antonio Maximo Mora, be- 
cause of the participation of his brother, Jose Maria, in the revo- 
lution. Antonio was at the time a naturalized citizen of the 
United States. He was, although residing in New York, sen- 
tenced to death by court-martial for sympathizing with the revo- 
lutionists, and his estates valued at several millions of dollars 
confiscated. He tried to have the finding set aside on the ground 
that he was an American citizen, but the Spanish government de- 
cided that Mora had no civil status. In 1872 Senor Mora’s pro- 
test was gone ovar by the Spanish Claims commission, which de- 
cided he was an American citizen, and that there was due from 
the Spanish government $1,500,000 indemnity. This was never 
paid, and the matter dragged through succeeding administrations 
until Secretary Gresham, shortly before his death, brought about 
a settlement, which was consummated by Senor De Lome, the 
Spanish minister, Sept. 12, delivering to Acting Secretary of State 
Adee, a draft for . 449,000, drawn on the Spanish financial 
agent in London. 


Fall and Winter Associations. 


Oct. 11-12. Nebraska State Association of Superintendents and Princi- 
pals at Lincoln. Edwin N. Brown, president. 

Oct. 18. Connecticut State Teachers’ Association at New Haven. W. 
I, Twitchell. 

Oct. 17-19. Northeastern Iowa Educational Association at Charles City. 
W. D. Wells, Grundy Center, pres. ; O. M, Elliot, Reinbeck, sec’y, 

Oct, 16-18.—Nova Scotia Provincial Educational Association at the nor- 
mal school, Truro. A. McKay, Halifax, secretary. 4 

Oct. 16, 17, 18.—New York State Council of City and Village School Su- 
perintendents at Newburg, N. Y. R. K. V. Montford, President, New- 
burg. 

Dec. 26, 27, 28.—Idaho State Teachers’ Association at Moscow. 

Dec. 31-Jan. 1-2. Iowa State Teachers’ Association at Des Moines. R, 
C, Barrett, pres. ; Carrie A. Byrne, chairman ex. com. 


Books. 


In the study of geography, the value of the use of different ma- 
terials for the formation of models of the land forms is fully rec- 
ognized. The question ts as to the method. How can map 
modeling be used most effectively in enlarging the pupils’ know!- 
edge of the earth? Prin. Albert E. Maltby answers it in his book 
entitled Map Modeling in Geography and History. The vol- 
ume embodies the result of a long and successful experience in 
teaching. It will enable young teachers to take up the work and 
pursue it without making those mistakes that would be inevitable 
without some help of this kind. The work described includes 
modeling in sand, clay, putty, paper pulp, plaster of Paris, and 
other materials; also chalk- modeling in its adaptation to pur- 
poses of illustration. The pupil begins with the most familiar 
objects, as fields, hills, etc., and proceeds gradually until the study 
of continents is reached. Under “ Nature Study,” quartz, gran- 
ite, sandstone, limestone, marble, and other common substances 
are considered. “Map Modeling in History” includes lessons in 
home geography, forms of land, products, occupations, manufac- 








Boston . 
New York 


D. a. HEATH & Co.. Publishers. 


Chicago 
Atlanta 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN ARITHMETIC 
ATWOOD'’S GRADED ARITHMETIC is a complete course in Arithmetic 


prepared by a practical teacher, widely known as an expert in results as well as in methods of teaching arithmetic. 


The work has 


already demonstrated its adaptability to the grades for which it is intended and has more than met all the demands of the new 
education in this department of school work. Some of the features are : ° 

1. THE OLD TIME TOPICAL ARRANGEMENT !S DISCARDED. 

2. THE WORK IS DIVIDED INTO GRADES BY YEARS. 


8. THE DEFINITIONS, PRINCIPLES, 


AND RULES 


ARE PLACED IN THE BACK OF THE BOOK. 


4. THE AMOUNT AND VARIETY OF WORK IS SUCH THAT THE BOOKS NEED NO SUPPLEMENTING. 


Mrs. B. Allen surke, Special Institute Instructor in Primary Work, 
State of New York: “Tam more thn pleased with the new features of the series. 
The arrangement of the topics, the nature of the problems—the embodying of 
principles of mathematics point by point, all commend the work to the teacher 


» ho knows his subject.” 


James 8S. Cooley, School Commissioner, Second District, Queens Co., N. Y.: 
ls. As our course is now 


a 
“They will fill an important place iv our graded schools. 


arranged, the books will be an efficient aid to the busy teacher.” 


Part I.—200 pages. 


Cloth. 30 cents. 


Part Il.—382 pages. 


Write to us for full information and exchange rates. 


J. Fairbanks, Supt. of Schools, Springfield, Mo.: “1 have seen nothing 
upon the subject that meets my ideas more fully, aud it seems to me that they 
must meet with prompt and extensive favor among educators. They are first- 
class in every particular.” 


R. H. Halsey, Supt. of Pub'ic Schools, Oshkosh, Wis.: “ The more I exam- 
ine the problems the greater reason have I for commending the judgment of 
the author in the careful gradation of his work. 


Half Leather, 65 cents. 








turing, races of men, etc. The book was written by a practical 
teacher for practical teachers. It has numerous illustrations. 
(E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York and Chicago. $1.25.) 


Experience has shown that book psychology is not much bene- 
fit to the teacher as an aid in developing the minds of the yourg. 
He needs something tangible, something founded on observa- 
tion. E, A. Kirkpatrick, M. Ph., instructor in psychology in the 
Winona (Minn.) state normal school, had this need in view while 
preparing his little book entitled /nductive Psychology. This is 
the best book issued for young teachers in normal schools who 
are beginning the study of the science. Comparatively little of 
the space is devoted to definitions, a large part of it to suggestive 
questions and directions for the study of mental phenomena, al- 
ways keeping the teacher and his necessities distinctly in view. 
The topics treated are: general intellectual powers, special in- 
tellectual powers, the representative powers, thinking habit, child 
study, feelings, sources of feelling and relation to mental pro- 
cesses, emotions, will, and actions. The chapter on child study 
will prove an especially helpful one. (E. L. Kellogg & Co., New 
Ycrk and Chicago. 80 cents ) 


The general demand for a more natural and gradual music 
course parallel to the mental and emotional development of the 
child led to the preparation of the Model Music Course for Schools, 
by J. A. Brockhoven and A. J. Gantvoort. Their aim has been 
to base the series on the principles of vccal music and the needs 
of child training throughout the different periods of school life. 
The course comprises a series of readers and a supplementary 
manual, for the primary, intermediate, grammar, and high school 
grades. There is a reader for each year of the primary, intermed- 
late, and grammar grades, beginning with a primer for the second 
year, and two books for the high school. Each chapter contains 
exercises and material of all sorts sufficient for one month’s work 
and is divided into four lessons, embracing subject matter for 
one week's study. The principal is thus enabled to supervise the 
work throughout the whole school year, and to remain in touch 
with the special and regular teacher in this branch of study. In 
the First Reader among the main features, are exercises that 
may be sung to the syllable names for vocal training ; short songs 
with text to be sung at sight, in each lesson; rote songs; review 
exercises for test in sight reading. The exercises in the Second 
Reader are similar, though of course more advanced. In the 
Third Reader the one and two part reversible exercises are for 
singing in unison, by the class, of difficult melodic phrases and 
the gradual development of the pupil. (The John Church Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, New York, and Chicago.) 


We sometimes wonder why slavery was not prohibited by the 
United States constitution, why the question of state sovereignity 
was left so indefinite that it required a bloody war to fully estab- 
lish the authority of the federal government, why the president is 
chosen by electors instead of the direct votes of the people, why 
the houses of Congress are representative and confederate bodies 
respectively, and a dozen more things. All these points and 
many more are satisfactorily explained in Dr. B. A. Hinsdale’s 
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book, The American Government—Natimal and State, a new 
and revised edition of which has lately been issued. Few people 
have the time or the inclination to enter into a detailed study of 
constitutional law; all students in the higher schools and col- 
leges, in order to become intelligent citizens, should uuderstand 
as much of it as is presented in this book. The purpose of the 
volume is not so much to show the document of 1787 as to trace 
the development of the constitution by the life of the people and 
as construed by Congress, the executive, and by the courts as 
shown in our legislative, administrative, and judicial history. The 
author has clearly and concisely covered all points that ordinary 
students would be likely to raise. This study should be of ab- 
sorbing interest to every American youth. The appendix con- 
tains the Mayflower compact, Franklin’s plan of union, the De- 
claration of Independence, and other famous documents con- 
nected with United States history. (The Werner Company, Chi- 
cago and New York. Extra silk cloth, 12mo., 496 pp. $1.50.) 


An excellent foundation knowledge of a portion of physics may 
be obtained from one of the recently published text- books of the 
University Tutorial series. William Briggs, principal of Univer- 
sity Correspondence college, and G. H. Bryan, fellow of St. Peter's 
college, Cambridg, have prepared this volume, which is entitled 
An Elementary Text-Book of Hydrostatics. In the examples 
the authors have sought to deduce results from first principles, 
and as far as possible to discourage students fromfrelying on mem- 
ory for mathematical formule. Where new departures have been 
thought desirable they have generally been effected in such a way 
as to allow teachers the opportunity of adhering to older methods 
of treatment if they so fs ay Pneumatics is also covered by the 
volume, The examples are very numerous throughout the book 
and there is an abundance of illustrations. (W. B. Clive, 65 Fifth 
avenue, New York.) 





Special Mention. 


The Winchester factory, which turns out all the woodwork for 
the Bobrick School Furniture Co., of Boston, was burned recently 
and all the quartered oak desks and chairs stored and in process 
of manufacture were destroyed by fire and water. All the cherry 
lid desks 18 in. x 24 in. were also destroyed. Fortunately, how- 
ever, for the Bobrick Co, their stock in cherry, numbering about 
12,000 desks and chairs, were stored separately and saved. 
They have been hustling for the last four weeks making up desks 
and chairs to fill their orders in quartered oak and cherry lid 
desks. The Winchester factory will be ready to begin work on 
school furniture within a few days, as a large force of carpenters, 
masons, and machinists are now at work re-building the fac- 
tory. 

The new Hammond typewriter No. 2, of the Hammond Type- 
writer Co., of New York, has some improvements that it may be 
well to mention. One of these is a new sight attachment (a cir- 
cular frame) called a shuttle guard. To bring the work in sight, 
or, in cther words, the line which is being written, it is only ne- 
cessary to depress the shuttle ry by pressing on the finger 
piece. This brings the top of the shuttle shield even with the 
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bottom of the line, thus serving as a line guide. The entire line 
of writing is brought into view and the exact location of the 
next Impression is accurately indicated by the notch in the 
center of the shield. The new shuttle shield frame differs from 
the old in that it is pivoted on the front of the shuttle guard and 
is held down by a swivel lock that is turned into position by the 
thumb and fore-finger to prevent it jumping up wken the shuttle 
guard is released. The new shield is straight, having no corru- 
gations at the end to pull out of shape. 

The new marginal stop consists of a finger piece operated by 
the disengaging lever, that when marginal notes are required, can 
be raised so as to pass the carriage stop block, thus allowing the 
carriage to pa to the next stop. Then there is the new feed 
roll knob of hard rubber of increased size that greatly facilitates 
the rapid insertion, lowering, or raising of the paper and adds to 
the general beauty of the machine ; also the new spring winder 
= insuring a uniform tension and giving better results in mani- 
olding. 


“ What sort of material shall I select for fall and winter 
dresses?” can be answered most satisfactorily by paying a visit 
to the well known store of Arnold, Constable & Co., at Broadway 
and 19th street, where the regular fall importations are now dis- 
played. In setting the present styles, the manufacturers have 
gone back to the ante-bellum days, and even to the earlier times 
of powder and patches, for their patterns and color schemes. 
Throughout it all there is a tendency to run the changes on 
Parisian effects in design and color. Neutral tints and the die- 
away colors of recent years are things of the past. Of course all 
these goods will be reserved for evening wear chiefly, with an ex- 
ception in favor of the brocades, which are to be largely used in 
the making of the new Louis Quatorze, that will gradually sup- 
plant the fancy waists of the prevailing mode. Street costumes, 
too, will take on added richness of color this season. Another 
line of goods that will be much worn by the fashionable, and 
which also keep up the general gorgeous color scheme, are em- 
broidered chiffons in all shades, with chiffon bands, with lace and 
spangles, suitable for waist trimmings, etc. Lace collars, as all 
women know, are among the things without which a costume is 
now hardly complete. The latest styles are in renaissance and 
batiste lace, with the higher grades in duchess and point. 
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‘The Chandler Adjustable School Furniture Co., of Boston, 
have had a very profitable season. Mr. Butler says: “ We have 
more orders than we can fill,” and also adds : “ We consider our 
success due to our advertising.” 


The Boston School of Oratory, formerly at 110 Boylston 
street, has united with the Boston School of Expression. The 
office is 458 Boylston street. 


The Standard School papers manufactured by Smith & White, 
of Holyoke, Mass , have made rapid leaps into popularity —a new 
building is being constructed to permit more entensive work. 
E. E. Babcock & Co., of Boston, the New England agents, say 
they cannot fill orders as they would like to. 


N. L Wilson, of 170 Tremont street, Boston, is a great “ olo- 
ist.” He says there are twenty-two of them and he deals in 
fteen. He makes a specialty of collections for schools. 


An excellent addition to American History literature are the 
Old South Leaflets published by the directors of the Old South 
Studies, Old South Meeting House, Boston, There are at pres- 
ent sixty-four leaflets in the series, and they can be purchased 
for five cents each or $4.00 per hundred. The historical matter 
is very interesting. 

Bradlee Whidden will issue shortly another of thase charming 
little books by Edward Knodel [his will be about moths, 
There will be as usual a large number of engravings drawn from 
life by the author himself. These little books have won great 
popularity. 





Thousands of people praise the medicinal merits of Hood's Sarsaparilla 
to their friends. 


Faise Economy 


is practiced by people who buy inferior articles of food. The Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the best infant food. /n/fant Health is the 
title of a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Sent free by the New York Con- 
densed Milk Co., N. Y. 


Tours to the South via Pennsylvania Rallroad. 


Two very attractive early autumn tours are announced by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company. They include the battlefield of Gettysburg, | 
turesque Blue Mountain, Luray Caverns, the Natural Bridge, Grottoes of the 
Shenandoah, the cities of Richmond and Washington, and Mt. Vernon. 
The tours cover a period of ten days, and will start from New York in 
special trains of parlor cars on September 24 and October 8. Round-trip 
rate, including ali necessary expenses, $55 from New York, $53 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other points. _ 

For detailed itinerary apply at Ticket Agents or to Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York, or Room 4:1, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
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TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION’ cnicaco "| TEACHERS A 


AGENCY 





Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 





ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES,  Y5FEr oy Fisk & 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. ; 803 Twelfth Street, Wasaington, D. C.; 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York N. Y.; 420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
355 Wabash Avenue, Chicago Ill. ; 2016 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
32 Church Street, Toronto, Can. 


THE NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Offers the best opportunity to graduates of Normal Schools, Colleges and special teachers of 
all kinds for better paying positions for Sept. 1895. A wide acquaintance with schools both 
public and private, and school officers all over the United States, as well as the reputation 
of recommending capable, well prepared teachers, has given this Bureau a prominent place 
as an efficient teachers’ agent. If you wish a better position or know where a teacher is 
wanted, write full particulars at once to the manager. Form for stamp. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


EASTERN 8 
TEACHERS’ 4 E. F. FOSTER, Manager, 
AGENCY. @ 50 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY "“8iitago. 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send for Agency Manual. 
Business Ofhces: 1 10 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 
a LAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 








We have good places for good teachers in all depart- 
ments. Register at once. 








Assists 


Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents Selling 
and renting of school property. 

£. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor, aoth St., New Yor« City, 


Teachers Wanted! <cscnethcSsakCwooa. 


lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and famil-es, su or 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Unien Square, New York. 


For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 


TEACH ERS of recognized ability wanted 
for high giade positions in Penn- 
sylvania and other states. Send for circulars. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Robt. 
L. Myers, Manager, Harrisburg, Pa. 
(Lith year) 

















An Agency indience* it mercy beats 
of vacancies and that is something, but if it 
tells you about them 1s asked to recommend 
a deacher god, recommsnts Aecommends 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





THE ALBERT & CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


C. J. ALBERT & B. F. CLARK, Managers.) 211 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Established 1887. The largest and best equipped Agency in the West. 
2" Agent for Northwest: C. P. ROGERS, Marshalltown, Ia. 





chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 1855. 


3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 
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New Books. 


In Woolfall’s Home and School Library 
is published The Vouth’s Classical Dic- 
téonary, edited by Edward S. Ellis, M. A., 
the author of many handy little volumes. 
This is just the book for young students, 
who will take much more interest in their 
classical studies if they have a means of 
getting an idea of who the historical and 
mythological personages mentioned in their 
reading are. The introduction gives a 
brief history of classical learning. (The 
Woolfall Co., 114 Fifth avenue, N.Y. 50 
cents.) 


Tiny Tot’s Speakea, compiled by Lizzie 
J. Rook and Mrs. E. J. H. Goodfellow, 
contains a large number of selections for 
the youngest pupils in both prose and verse 
It will be a good book to draw from for 
school entertainments and other occasions, 
as the selections cover a wide field. (The 
Penn Publishing Co , Philadelphia. Boards, 
25 cents ; paper, 15 cents.) 


The different numbers of Shoemaker’s 
Best Selections for Readings and Recita 
tions are compiled by leading elocutionists 
of the country, who have exceptional facil- 
ities for securing selections and whose 
judgment as to their merits is invaluable. 
They take the greatest pains to get the best 
material much of which is used by special 
permission of other publishers. No. 23, 
the latest one in the series, was compiled 
by Mrs. Shoemaker, vice-president of the 
National school of elocution and oratory. 
(The Penn Publishing Co., Philadeiphia. 
Cloth, 50 cents ; paper, 30 cents.) 


No, 11 of Scrap Book Recitations, py 
Henry M. Soper, of the Soper school of 
oratory, Chicago, contains many selections 
that have become favorites and more that 
will become favorites when they have been 
given atrial. Several of the choicest have 
been tested by pupils before public audi- 
ences and have not been found wanting in 
the essential requisites for successful reci- 
tations. In this time of hackneyed reci- 
tations there is no doubt selections drawn 
from the best current verse and prose of 
the day will be welcomed. The supple 
ment contains a number of original recita 
tions by William H. Head. (T.S. Denison 
Chicago. 25 cents.) 


Slips of Specch has valuable suggestions 
to those who would use good English — and 
who would not? John H. Bechtel has 
done thoughtful persons a good service. 
(Penn Pub. Co., Philadelphia.) 


Number 77 of the Riverside Literature 
Series ccntains The Cotter’s Saturday 


Night, and other Poems. (Houghton, 
| 


Mifflin & Co.) 


POOR MAN STOP 


wasting your money on the tooacco habit. You 
can’t afford it. It will keep you poer—poor in purse 
and poor in health. Stop it with the aid of NO-TO- 
BAC. Lay the foundation for a fortune and health. 


BURNING YOUR MONEY! 


The poor men of America burned and chewed up 
$600,000,000 worth of tobacco-money last year. 
You helped. Great tobacco trusts absorb millions 
at the expense of your nerve-force and manhood. 
Doesit pay? Get cured—the money saved will 


START A BANK-ACCOUNT. 


NO-TO-BAC, original guaranteed tobacco habit cure, 
will help you. Sold by all druggists under absolute 
guarantee tocure. We will give you the guarantee 
in writing. If you haven’t got the ready money, 
write to us and we will find a way to help you to a 
quick and easy cure. 


DON'T TOBAGCO SPIT AND 
SMOKE YOUR LIFE AWAY. 


That’s the title of our little booklet sent for the 
asking with a free sample of NO-TO-BAC and 
written guarantee ofcure. Write a line today. 


THE STERLING REMEDY CO., Chicago, Montreal, Can., New York. 66 














ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—.00 occ: 


By Mrs. GERTRUDE H. ELy. 
For Supplementary Reading. For Teaching Literature to the Young. For 
General Reading. 


The first of a series of books treating in bright, chatty, interesting way of English authors. It cannot 
fail to interest young people. 


Cloth. Price 50 Cents. Special Terms for Introduction. 
All interested in Literture and Reading for the Young are urged to see this book. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago. 
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HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, Recamier Mfg Co., 131 W. 31st St., New York. 


RECAMIER CREAM 


FOR THE COMPLEXION 


Has been in use for nearly a century. It was originally made for the most celebrated 
beauty of her time—Madame JULIE RECAMIER—and by its constant use she retained 
her exquisite complexion until her death, at eighty. . 

RECAMIER CREAM is the only preparation of its kind which has_received 
the indorsements of eminent physicians and chemists. Used by Her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales, Mesdames Adelina Patti, Sarah Bern- \ 
hardt, James Brown Potter, Langtry, Lillian Russell, and thou- a 
sands of fashionable -women all over the world. 

RECAMIER CREAM is not a cosmetic. You apply it 
at night and wash it off in the morning. 


Price $1.50 per jar. Sample bottle sent 
postpaid on receipt of 25 Cents. 
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You See Them Everywhere 


Moench 
Constable KaCo. 


GLOVES. 


“ Courvoisster,” “ Dent, Allcroft & 
Co.” and “Fownes.” 


“Courvoissier’s” four-butten Glace 
Kid, all shades, $1.50 per pair. 

















MEN’S DRIVING GLOVES 


Hroadovay HK 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 
REWARD & GIFT CARDS 


Thousands New Pn | Artistic Designs of Florals, 
fioner voene, Ce Scen Views, Crescents, Shields, 

Scrol "Easels, Pan Fgh snipe, Birds, Animals, 
Juveniles, arine and W ater Scenes, ete. 
Prices omy se cade size 3x4 inches 8c: 3%x5'% 12c; 
4%x6 20c; 54x7% 90c; 7x9 60c; 9xll 75¢c. All are 
Pretty Chromo , &- ard Cards no two designs alike. 


rod = he to Teachers. 





rading, Merit, | 
A. | FO by mail. Postage stamps taken. Address, 


J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 





HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


«¢ MAIN \y/ ONDERFUL” 


MANIKIN. 


It contains fifty different colored plates of the 
4uman body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 
proper position over the next. Plates printed 
on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders’ 

,.and bound in cloth. Fifty thousand mani- 
kins have been sold for 1 $25 to $60 each. 
This one thougn smaller answers the same pur- 
—. it 1s just right for ‘aoe watent. Price, $5. 

pecial price to suoscribers, $4, id, securely 
packed, complete with manual 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago 


That remarkable volume, Sz/as Marner, | 
is now in a new form by Longmans, Green 
& Co. It has a portrait of George Eliot, 
and is prepared with notes for school use ; 
it will have a value for literature classes. 

A handy dictionary like zftadl’s is in- 
dispensable io the student’s table. It will 
surprise many to know that this one in a 
new dress is one of the 450,000 that have 
been published. Its cost is one dollar only. 
(Frederick Warne & Co.) 


Selections from Browning for school use 


is published by A. Lovell & Co. In about 
100 pages many good things are collected. 


Literary Notes, 


The Messrs. Putnam will soon issue in 
their Heroes of the Nations Series Char/es | 
XII. and the Collapse of the Swedish Em- 
pire, 1682-1719, by R. Nesbit Bain. 


Tolstoi’s Master and Man, will be added | 
to the Messrs, Crowell's series of boot lets. 


Beginning this month Messrs. Lippincott | 
will bring out a new edition, in eight vol- 
umes, of the complete works of Poe, with | 
twenty-four photogravures. Two volumes | 
will be issued each month. The printing | 
and binding will be of high quality. 


Messrs. McClurg, of Chicago, have about 
ready a volume of Recollections of Lincoln, 
1847-1365, by the late Ward H. Lamon. 


Sweet Alice and Ben Bolt have, in a 
measure, lost balladic form to their creator, 
Thomas Dunn English, for they come 
ringing at his door, through the medium of 
the Newark (N. J.) postman, about as often 
as the letter carrier delivers his daily mail. | 
Letters to Mr. Engiish are incessantly ask- 
ing for his autograph, and there are some 
modest, yet enthusiastic, persons who beg | 
for copies of “ Ben Bolt,” “to be writ out 
with his own pen,” and just as often these 
requests are unaccompanied by stamps. 


Douald G. Mitchell’s new volume in his | 
series entitled English Lands, Letters, and 
Kings, is inscribed to Mrs, Grover Cleve- 
land. 


Interesting Notes. 


The greatest forest in the world is said 
to be in Siberia, where the great plains of | 
the Yenisei, Olenek, Lena, and Yana rivers | 
comprise a great timber belt. It averages 
1,000 miles in breadth, from north to south, 
and in the Yenisei district is 1,700 miles 
wide. The length is fully 3,000 miles. 
The trees are principally pines, firs, and 
larches, and they rise to a height of 150) 
feet, and they stand so closely together it is | 
difficult to walk amy them. 

Next in size is the forest of Central Af- 
rica in the valley of the Congo, This re- 
gion is estimated to be 3,000 miles in length | 
from north to south, and its vast width is 
not known. An immense forest region is 
in the valley of the Amazon, comprising 
much of northern Brazil, Ecuador, Co- | 
lumbia, Peru, and Bolivia. 

in North America the two greatest for- 
ests lie north of the St. Lawrence river, ex- 
tending to Hudson’s bay. A tract of forest 
land still larger extends from the state of 
Washington northward through British Co- 
lombia and Alaska. 





The teacher will advise his pupils that the 
boundary question with England involving | Sac piex 7 
important American interests in Alaska is 
yet to be settled. The British-Canadian 
member of the boundary commission was 
appointed last week. Who will be the 
American member of it? Who under- 
stands our interests? It should be some 
one who understands the geography of | 
Alaska. England should be made aware | 
that she is not dealing with Venezuela nor | 








with Africa. 





** Take it 
Back, John, 





BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING.” 


Send for samples, showing labels and material, 
tothe S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 


«*S.H.&.M.”’ Dress Staysare the Best. 
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Brown's fetach Dressing 


ON YOUR 


BOOTS and SHOES. 





THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION. —See that the 
name Beeman is on each 


Prstiaks 


Gum 
And a Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestionand Sea Sickness. 
Lom Send 5c. for sample package. 
=, Beeman Chemical Co. 
72 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
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B Pepsin Sowing’ eum. 








HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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Cold burns may be produced by extreme- 
ly low temperatures, as M. Raoul Picket has 
lately shown. There are two degrees of 
burns. In the first kind the skin reddens, 
and turns blue the next day, while the area 
of the burn expands till it is double the 
original size. The burn does not heal for 
five or six weeks, and 1s accompanied by 
painful itching. The second variety of 
burn, which is more serious, is caused by a 
longer contact with the cold body. The 
skin comes off, suppuration sets in, and 
parts affected by the cold act like foreign 
bodies. M. Picket, when suffering from a 
cold burn once scorched the same hand. 
The scorched part healed in ten or twelve 
days, but the cold burn did not heal for five 
or six months. 


At Altdorf, where the legend says the hat 
of Gessler was set up in the market place, 
a colossal bronze statue of William Tell has 
been unveiled by the president of the Swiss 
federation. 


in China an aspirant fora civil service 
appointment does not get discouraged at 
the first failure to pass an examination. 
At a recent examination there were thirty- 
five candidates over eighty years old, and 
eighteen over ninety, Tnese men had been 
taking examinations all their lives without 
getting an appointment. 


The chinchona tree, from which quinine 
is obtained; is largely cultivated in Java, 
Hindustan, Jamaica, Guiana, and the Fiji 
islands. It was very difficult formerly to 
to find the wild trees, and the Dutch gov- 
ernment had seeds gathered and plants 
brought from South America to Java to be 
cultivated. Other plantations have sprung 
from this, and they produce large quantities 
of the drug. The name chinchona, was 
officially adopted as late as 1892, but the 
drug has been known for a long time. The 
discovery of its medicinal properties is 
credited to the Jesuts, and it was known as 
«‘ Jesuits’ Powder.” It grows ina wild state 
jn many countries of South America, but it 
is said that it will not thrive in North Amer- 
ica. 


September is the golden month for in- 
sects. The bees are busy in the golden-rod 
and thistle. The great bumblebee, the 
domestic bee, and the wild bee are all busy 
together. ee F seem to feel bound to 
make honey while the sun shines. The 
spiders are busy asthe bees. Every morn- 
ing their webs cover the hollows of the 
fields. Their long, straight cables stretch 
from tree to tree. The humming bird is 
taking his last taste from the honeysuckle, 
the nasturtium ‘and the trumpet creepet’s 
insect work is now to be found everywhere ; 
eggs neatly glued upon twigs; cocoons 
hung in safe and inconspicuous places ; 
ovals, apparently made of cotton, are stuck 
in little lees in the bark of trees. The 





Beecham’s pills are for bilious- 
ness, bilious headache, dyspep- 
sia, heartburn, torpid liver, diz- 
ziness, sick headache, bad taste 
in the mouth, coated tongue, 
loss of appetite, sallow skin, etc., 
when caused by constipation; 
and constipation is the most 
frequent cause of all of them. 


Go by the book, Pills roc. and 
25c. a box. Book /ree at your 
druggist’s or write B. F. Allen Co., 
365 Canal Street, New York. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 





careless butterflies are lulled back by the still 
air and golden'sunshine. They must soon 
disappear, but that will be as numerous as 
ever next summer ; they have laid plans for 
the coming year. 


Capt. Hinde, who has been traveling and 
fighting for some years in the Congo basin, 
said almost all the tribes there practice can- 
nibalism, though in some parts it is pre- 
vented by the presence of white civilization. 
In others it seems to be on the increase. 
An extensive traffic in human flesh prevails 
in many districts, slaves being kept and sold 
as articles of food. In the country of the 
Baletela one sees neither gray-haired per- 
sons, halt, maimed, nor blind. Even parents 
are eaten by their children on the approach 
of the least sign of old age. Under such 
circumstances the Baletela are a splendid 
race, Aftera fight the native camp follow- 
ers of his expedition invariably ate the 
dead. 


The Japanese yeast is derived from an 
obscure fungus belonging to the mildew 
family. It is propagated by putting it in 
boiled bran. It is used for brewing pur- 
poses, and produces more alcohol than 
yeast. It is in the making of bread that it 
is expected to prove of most value, 


Garden City has long been the center of 
irrigation in the semi-arid west of Kansas. 
The Arkansas river, flowing with an aver- 
age descent of seven feet to the mile, which 
afforded an excellent source of water sup- 
ply for irrigation, the earliest settlers tapped 
with small ditches to supply water for their 
single farms; this proving successful led to 
the formation of companies, and from 1885 
many canals were constructed, varying 
from a few miles to nearly 100 miles in 
length, to irrigate not only the valley lands, 
but to carry water to the highlands. At 
the present time there are about 150 reser- 
voir-irrigated farms of various sizes suc- 
cessfully operated in the vicinity of Carden 
City, and more constantly in preparation, 
and it is predicted that in a very few years 
the arid prairie will blossom in a new era 
of beauty and prosperity. 


Among some of the curious things ex- 
hibited at a recent ladies’ night of the Royal 
society at Burlington house, London, were 
larve whose colors had been influenced in 
the space of a single summer by varying 
their environment; the telautograph of 
Prof. Elish Gray, which reproduced writing, 
sketches, etc., at a distance equivalent to 
three miles of ordinary conductor; an ap- 
paratus for showing the gravitational at- 
traction of a lead sphere eight incnes in di- 
ameter on a small gold ball; an induction 
balance which plainly detected the presence 
of metal in its vicinity ; a new form of cam- 
era for taking microphotographs of bacte- 
ria ; gold leaves four millionths of an inch 
thick —that is, five to ten times more tenu- 
ous than beaten gold leaf, obtained be elec- 
tro-deposition on copper and subsequent 
chemical dissolution of the baser metal; 
and, finally, photographic prints in natural 
colors, obtained by printing in the primary 
colors only. 


The British Society for the Protection of 
Birds has issued a leaflet on the bird of 
paradise, containing an appeal to woman 
throughout the world to discountenance the 
sacrifice of this marvelous and beautiful 
bird, which is daily becoming rarer, by re- 
fusing to wear or purchase its feathers. 


There are now 850 electric railways in 
the United States, with more than 9,000 
miles of track, 2,300 cars, and a capital of 
$400,000,000, In 1887 the electric roads in 
the United States numbered only thirteen, 
with about 100 cars. 





Whole Family Helped 


“My husband was 
trouLled with Rheu- 
matism so that he 
could hardly lift his 
hand to his head, and 
also had severe pains 
in his stomach after 
eating. Four bottles 
of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
\ Tila completely 
S cured him. Our 
» son was all run down 
and Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla built him up, and 
he gained 15 lbs. Our little boy Leon has aiso 
been given Sopetie, weight and ps by 
the medicine {ood’s Sarsaparilla cured me of 


Erysipelas, which I have had for 15 years and 
which is now entirely driven out of my system, 


Hood’s** Cures 


Since woking Hood’s e am better in every a » 
Mrs. H. K. Jonnson, Lyme Centre, N. H 








Hood’s Pills are a mild cathartic. 25c. 





General Grant liyed 


on Bovinine the 





last 


four months of his 


life. 


J.M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St.. New York. 











Latest Novelty. Pocket Salts. 


Crown Lavender 


Pocket Salts. 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


of London, —— _ oe — ~" their most charm- 


The a Perfumed Pocket Salts, 


them for several 

yours in England, but now 

the first time introduced 

into this country, made in 
the following odors: 


Crown Lavender 
——_ae— 6 Crab-AppleBlossom 
=i White Lilac 
~%, Verbena 
) Matsukita 
® Violette 
And all other odors. 


Sold as shown or 

y encased in kid purses 
-_ and can be carried in 
- 4 the pocket with per- 

. : fect safety. 

THE ABOVE ARE PERFECT CEMS, 
deliciously perfumed with the Crown Perfumes ‘and 
identicalin quality with the world renowned Grown 
Lavender Salts and various ~T-, ~4 Salts, the 
Creation of the Crown pany, an = 
so long and em ~ R71. to heir Qompe: on an 

aris Clientele. 


ize, 50c. Smaller Size, 400. 
PRICES : Btapéerd hse | s fe maller » Ao. 
Ask your Droggist for 


them or by sending either of 

the above amounts to Caswell, Massey & Co., N. Y.3 

Melvin & Badger, or T. Metcalf Co., ton;Geo.B. 
Evans, Phila.; E. P. Mertz, Washn.; or Wilmot 

Hall, Cin.; one of these bottles of Pocket Salts ii 

besent free toany address. — = odor required. 

Beware of Worthless Imi: 
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Probably not one person among a hun- 
dred has even an approximate conception 
of the illuminating power of one of the 
great modern electric search lights, and it 
is only vaguely understood that it must be 
something enormous. As a matter of fact, 
with the projecting reflectors in use, which 
serve as multiplying factors forthe actual 
candle-power of the electric arc, the illumi 
nating capacity of the beams issuing from one 
of the large modern search lights has been 
placed at the equivalent of something over 
200,000,000 candles. Just what this means 
is not easily realized, though a popular 
measure of the lighting power is afforded by 
the statement that, under favorable atmo- 
spheric conditions, one of these large lights 
can be seen nearly a hundred miles away, 
and will illumine objects at a distance of 
almost twenty miles with sufficient clear- 
ness to make their examination possible 
with the aid of a field glass. 


A German chemist is reported to have 
discovered a new substance which has the 
remarkable and unique property of solidfy- 
ing when heated and remaining liquid at 
temperatures below zer . Ithas been named 
cryostase, and is obtained by mixing to- 
gether equal parts of phenol. camphor, and 
saponine, and adding a somewhat smaller 
proportion of essence of turpentine. Cer- 
tain substances, like the albumens, harden 
on heating, but this is the only product that 
again liquefies on cooling. 


“ Astronomers are not agreed that a// the 
surface markings on the moon can be ex- 
plained by volcanic action,” says Popular 
Astronomy, ‘ Those who believe that the 
volcanic theory accounts for the so-called 
crater formations with central cones, are not 
satisfied with such an explanation for the 
origin of the walled or rampart plains. 
They coafess that the origin of these fea- 
tures and some others are beyond their ex- 
planation.” 


The Little Negroes are the smallest peo- 
ple in the world with the exception, per- 
haps, of the black dwarfs of the Congo, 
who are said to average only four feet and 
two and one-half inches in height. Owing 
to the extreme wildness of the-e little peo- 
ple and the difficulty of approachiug them, 
they have never been studied to any extent 
except on the Andaman islands. There 
the race has been kept particularly pure, no 
intrusions by strangers having occurred. 
At all events there has been no settlement 
by foreigners, though Malays and Chinese 
have for centuries frequented the islands 
for the purpose of gathering edible swal- 
lows’ nests, They have laid traps for the 
natives in order to catch them and make 
slaves of them. On this account the pyg- 
mies have made a practice of killing mari- 
iners who chance to be cast away on their 
shores. By nature they are gentle and 
kindly. Their morals are an improvement 
on those of most white people. The sight 
and hearing of these pygmies are extremely 
delicate, the former sense being more de- 
veloped among tribes in the jungles, and 
the latter among people who live on the 
coast. The dwarfs are short-lived, fifty years 
among them being extremely old age. On 
the Andamans the pygmies do not know 
how to make fire. but only to keep it alive. 
They say that they got it originally from a 
god, but it may have been obtained from 
one of two volcanoes in the neighborhood. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. Wins.tow’s Sootuinc Syrup has been used for 
over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers for their 
Children while Teething, with Perfect Success. 
It Soothes the Child, Softens the Gums, Allays all 
Pain ; Cures Wind Colic, and is the best remedy 
for Diarrhwa, Sold by Druggists, in every part of 
the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 








Do you like a Oup of 
GOOD TEA? 


If so, send this 
advertisement and 15 
y bana in stamps and we will send you 
45 % lb. sample of the best T im- 
: ported. Any kind you may select. 
* 
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HOW ARE YOUR 


CHINA CLOSETS? 


4 Are the old dishes chipped and 
4 cracked, and unsuited to setting off a 
4 spotless table-cloth? We ew re- > 


4 plenish it FREE. 

4 Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, 
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ical soap Is 


PREMIUMS for all—Dinner, Tea 

and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging 

4 Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 

4 Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenile 

4 Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 

{ Goblet Knives and Forks, Tumblers, 
Goblets, given to Club Agents, 


4 GOOD INCOMES = made by getting 
orders for our 
celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- 
der and Spices. Work for all. 3% 
¢ ibs. of Fine Teas by mail or express 

for $2.00; charges paid. Headquar- 

ters in U. 8S. for Pure Teas, Coffees, 
4 Extracts, Baking Powder and Spices. 
4 Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) 
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cleanses. 
The St. Denis Hotel 


Broaoway and Eceventn Srreer, 4 FREE to all Patrons, For full P 


> agp address 
Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK 


The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in ‘Th Great Ameritan Te (t,, 
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the metropolis, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged by a | 81 & 88 Vesey Street, 
P. O. Box 289, NEW YORK. 


handsome addition that doubles its tormer capacity. | 
The new Dining Room is one of the finest specimens | 
vrrvrvyrYrrvYrryYvvyYy 


of Colonial Decoration in this country, Within a | 
radius of a few blocks trom the hotel are all the ete- | | 
cational publishers of the city. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Pror. Not Too Late 


remmeggesctite! 6 
At bh of ¥ our Journ ey you will find | Yeun Epucateouar’ for THE NEW 
a* convenience to go right over to K IONAL BUREAU has 
The GRAND UNION HOTEL e daily call for positions of some kind. 
é Fourth Ave.. 41st aud 4 'd 8ts., Experienced Normal Graduates for places 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. in Kindergarten to High School grades 
x. Sor shepping ond se... are mostly called for, but this on 
Rooms, $1.00 per mg a Upwards. = ra — positions of all sorts before 


aes Teachers who can furnish excellent 


testimonials and a photograph are re- 
t ALL THE CUTS: vs conte at 


quested to send complete particulars at 
Published in The School Journal 


once to the manager of this Bureau. 
A. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 

ARE FOR SALE 

At Reduced Prices. 


6: East Ninth Street, 
New York. 
Half Tones, 20c. per sq. in., minimum price, ? 
Lige Etchings, 7c. per sq.in., minimum price, | Parker S Talks 
on Pedagogics. 
The greatest Educational Book of the 


| time. Col. Parker’s greatest work. 


It will give you new inspiration for next 
See EMA, PIMPLES, MOLES, | | year’s work. You can’t afford to let the 































Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after | 
cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be disposed 
of shortly after publication. Address 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 6: E.gth St., New York. 
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5°07 pages. 
Chicago. ranches in New York 


Handsomely bound. 
bouis. Inventor of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. | 


Price $1.50; to teachers $1.20; postage 
| 12 cents. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
|'NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
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TWO BOOK COURSES. ‘The Step-Ladder. 
IN ARITHMETIC. A collection of Prose and Poetry designed for use 


in Children’s Classes in Elocution and for Supple 


Essentials of Arithmetic. Parts Il. and II. mentary Reading in Public and Private Schools: 
By G. A. SOUTHWORTH. By MARGARET A. KLEIN. 


Extract from Letter from Dr. C. W. Emer. 


IN LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. con, Eres. Emerson College of Oratory. Bs. 


Ladder through carefully. Iam simply delighted with 





j H it, and have no criticism for it whatever. 
b d t displayed in th 
First Lessons in Language, and Rg ay ey 
Elements of Composition and Grammar. fe PU dod ueeriliy Sndoree the book in every 
By SOUTHWORTH and GODDARD. — 
These are works of sterling merit. There are many other such upon our list. Cloth, seme. Price, postpaid, 35 Cts. Serial 


rates for introduction, 


Our Catalogue, Price List and terms of introduction and Exchange sent cn application. .-- BARN ES & CO.; Publishers 
. . * . 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York, Boston, Chicago.| ss: text ss. sew vor 


MESERVEY'S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING.'S°singiy 
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December, 1894, the Single Entry adopted for use in all the Grammar 5 or by Dozens Gs) 
Schools of the CITY OF CHICAGO. @ Any ay or girlin the remotest ham- @) 
f = let, or any teacher or official any- vot 
February 22, 1895, by act of Legislature for ail the Free Schools of the | © ee paren bead oh vy ©) 
— . . ’ . “= @ 
State of WEST VIRGINIA. = School Books S 
Meservey’s Text-Books are found to meet all the requirements of a of all Publishers % 
High and Grammar Schools in an entirely satisfactory manner. tx Postage or Expressage Free e 
Examination copy sent: Single and Double Entry for 50 cents; en eng pee a @ 
Single Entry, 30 cents, Corr: spondence requested. a =, Hinds & Vm — e 
- 4 Cooper Institute, ity. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston, CHICAGO. SPAAANOOOS, 








HE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 5-7 East 16th St., New York, 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for Schoo. and MISCELLANEOUS 


Books wherever published and promptly forward same ina single shipment. Supplying _ 


schools with books a specialty. Catalogues of and estimates for ScHooL AND LIBRARY 
Books on application. Send for catalogue of School Books of all publishers. 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. | Have Jou seen 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


WwW 
“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and NE 
Greek as Se be tageued 3 other ise easily and delightfully in one year.”—MILTON. 
@sar, e, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Tliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xenophon’ An ~ Bp each to nemere for examination, $1 60. 
Clark’s Practical ‘and Progressive Latin Gr: ammar ; adapted to the interlinear Series of classics, ard a > 
to all = systems. Price to pachers for examination, ‘$1.00 N 2 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
tortes, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 
vr Sample pages of our Inferl nears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 








|The GREATEST 


CILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, rypRWRITER. 


Improved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 








BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA Perfect Alignment. 
10-112 BOYLSTON ST. 318. 17TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 1028 ARCH ST. Uniform Impression. 
Work in Sight. 
“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” Improved Manifolding Mar- 


———__— ginal Note Attachment. 
THREE NEW MODEL 


yy Write for catalogue, prices and specimen 
5 SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITERS ower 


Nos. 2, 3, AND 4. 
, HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers. 

EST FACILITIES FOR supplying teachers, all de- 








The Hammond Typewriter Co., 
403 & 405 East 62d Street, 
NEW YORK. 











Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, nary 8 


- pee. First-class 
Branch Qisione iT Uae wes — Syracuse, N. Y., U, S. A.| sredinonit Soasae,a Rie sine RY 
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| age will confer a favor by mentioning THE JoURNAL when comnuni- tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
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